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A. SHUMAN & CO. 


THE SERVICE STORE 


For Women and 
Misses 


Tailored Suits & Coats 
For a Tailored Season 


Bench made by 
Men’s Tailors, in 
Men’s Shops, of 
Men’s Wear Fabrics 





Women’s Suits $25 up; Coats $17.50 up 
Misses’ Suits $15 up; Coats $10 up. 


Shuman Corner, Boston 


The Salvation Army’s Thanksgiving Plan: 





To provide a Free 
Thanksgiving Dinnet 
to 4000 poor children 
and to send basket 
dinners into the homes 
of invalid mothers and 
crippled children. The 
Salvation Army comes 
in personal contact 
With poverty’ 

needs,—and destitu- 
tion this year will 
reach its height. 
Your assistance is 
urgently needed and 
respectfully solicited 
Mail contributions to 
Colonel A. Gifford, 
at 8 East Brookline 
Street, Boston. 
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Beautiful New England 








WV THAT the rivers of old Europe 

are to the history, the wealth, 

the song and story of the nations 

that cluster their banks, that the Merri- 

mac may well become to-our own section 
of the United States. 

Already rich in story, tradition, art 
and industry, the real glory of this 
beautiful stream belongs to the future. 
Like most of our rivers, it has been sorely 
neglected as a highway of commerce. 
The story of its needs, to render it 
serviceable in this respect, is told on 
another page of this magazine. Here 
we wish to say a word for its scenic 
charm. 

It is difficult to characterize the beauty 
of the Merrimac. On its lower reaches 
the proximity of the sea is everywhere 
felt. Low and broad, and surrounded 
by sweeping meadows — many not yet 
reclaimed to agriculture — it resembles 
the Thames of old England, and there 
is no reason why it should not carry a 
commerce as vast. But as we ascend 
the river, the scenery becomes more and 
more bold. We enter the great granite 
hills of New Hampshire. The water 
foams over great ledges, turning count- 
less wheels, and as we still ascend, we 
come to that gem of New England, the 
beautiful upland lake of Winnepesaukee, 
from which it is at least in part derived. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE — THE “‘ PLYMOUTH ROCK” OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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ENTRANCE TO 
THE SALVATION ARMY FRESH AIR’ CAMP 
CANTON, MASS. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY AS A 
BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 


Its Activities Throughout New England 
By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


“The race of mankind would perish did they cease to aid each other. 


. . . We cannot exist 


without mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid have a right to ask it from their fellow-men; 
and no one who has the power of granting can refuse it without guilt.” 


HE Salvation Army needs no in- 
troduction to any metropoli- 
tan community. Every one 

knows the blue-clad figure that 
stands so patiently and valorously on 
each busiest street corner or at the en- 
trance to station or big department 
store during pre-Thanksgiving and 
Christmas fortnights, with the box, 
making eloquent silent plea for holiday 
dinners for the poor. Knows, too, the 
wagon that wends it way through sub- 
urb to suburb, and the man who calls 
at your kitchen door several times a 
year and offers to stow into his wagon 
any household articles or worn gar- 
ment or piece of furniture the family 
has discarded. Every one remembers 
the small save-your-pennies box that 
arrives by the same agency and tarries 
for a few weeks on some convenient 
shelf, going away perhaps full, perhaps 
quite empty. 

Everybody agrees that the Salva- 
tion Army “does a lot of good,”—with 
which vague commendation the house- 
wife bestows her last year’s hat along 
with the broken table; or her husband 
on his way down town bestows his 
stray dime. But many a good reader 
does not know that there is any other 
benevolence sheltered behind this fa- 
miliar title, or to how great a number 
of the desperately needy such benevo- 
lence is available. That is why this 


article may prove interesting. 





Of course one is certain to think of 
the marching, uniformed men and 
women, and the thoroughfare religious 
meeting, when “Salvation Army” is 
mentioned. But herein is to be no re- 
ligious discussion, good indeed as are 
their evangelistic activities. Like 
scores of churches, temples, halls and 
cathedrals, the Salvation Army has a 
special evangelistic field in which it 
works indefatigably and effectively. 
What challenges emphasis here is the 
adaptability of this society, the variety 
and vast scale of its charitable enter- 
prises; for the Army founds all of its 
religious efforts upon its practical 
benevolence and at the same time ar- 
rives at benevolence through religious 
effort. 

Probably no other form of organiza- 
tion than that of “army” would effect 
its purposes with such celerity or at- 
tention to detail. The Salvation 
Army is an incorporated body, its va- 
rious divisions being incorporated 
under the laws of the states and coun- 
tries in which they exist. The local 
societies in a state or country are or- 
ganized into co-operate bodies called 
“battalions”’; all the battalions into a 
co-ordinate unit or “army” whose op- 
erations are directed by a commander- 
in-chief. This presiding official, how- 
ever, does not formulate doctrines, he 
only prepares plans of action. Local 
groups are regarded as companies, sev- 
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eral neighboring ones constituting a 
battalion, all the battalions in a par- 
ticular region, as, for instance, in New 
England, forming a division or army 
corps, and so on 4@ militaire. An of- 
ficer in the Salvation Army is a person 
who gives all of his or of her time to its 
work; a soldier, like the lay church 
member, is a member of the society, 
but engaged in secular business. 
Colonel Adam Gifford is in charge of 
the New England “forces” and is 
treasurer of the Massachusetts corpor- 
ation, of which the president is Com- 
mander Evangeline Booth, daughter 
of the founder and sister of Commander 
in-chief General Bramwell Booth of 
England. Colonel Gifford is the senior 
Salvation Army officer in the United 
States, having served thirty years. He 
is a zealous, able man, of executive 
power. Mrs. Gifford, also a colonel, 


has charge of all the relief work in 
Boston. 

The Salvation Army was founded 
by General William Booth in 1864 for 


the purpose of providing evangelistic 


aid for those desperately poor and un- 
happy human beings in the slums of 
London who were not reached by any 
mission service of the various churches. 
The military forms, while appropriate 
because this new work was quite truly 
a campaign, appealed to these people 
so that doors and hearts readily 
opened. Thus was revealed the dire 
misery of many a human life, while 
ways were discovered of gradual re- 
lief. Responsively there grew up an 
efficient social service, as mighty as the 
evangelistic, and co-operative with 
that. The novel movement spread to 
other cities, to the most distant lands, 
and mustered recruits in more than 
sixty countries and colonies, represent- 
ing thirty-four different languages. 
The first company of New England was 
formed in Boston in 1884. To-day 
there is hardly a hamlet of the hills or a 
fishing village where the sound of an 
“Army” drum has not been heard. 
And everywhere the sound heralds 
courageous succor for whatever indi- 
vidual may be in wantordespair. The 
ragged are clothed, the hungry fed, the 
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sick cared for. The Salvation Army 
lives its credo, that “faith without 
works is dead.” 

Believing so, and having been organ- 
ized to campaign in a field that seemed 
to lie beyond the pale of most existing 
philanthropies and too extensive for 
established missions to possess, the 
Army labors assiduously among an im- 
mense number of unclasssified human 
needs. It is always inaugurating 
something new, and that something is 
always worth while. It has over one 
hundred and sixty benevolent institu- 
tions, besides distinctive departments 
of service, in New England. 

It is said that the Salvation Army 
can make a dollar goalongway. This 
is true. The visitor who investigates 
the Army work is impressed with the 
thorough economy as well as system- 
atic orderliness of its business affairs, 
and the earnest thrift of its workers. 
The People’s Palace at 8 East Brook- 
line Street, Boston, contains the New 
England headquarters of the Army. 
The offices are pleasant without being 
luxurious. I found that visitors are 
welcomed at any hour of the business 
day and are kindly treated, whatever 
theirerrand. One marks that spirit of 
wholesome, disinterested, dignified 
human kindliness, untainted by pat- 
ronizing and untrammelled by red tape, 
that distinguishes any really noble in- 
stitution of benevolence. That you are 
sympathetically interested in the good 
deeds progressing within these walls 
is ample cause for the cordial invita- 
tion to go downstairs and observe some 
of the work. 

Since the work of the Army through- 
out New England is similar to that 
which is conducted in Boston, a de- 
scription of some of the Boston depart- 
ments that I saw in operation will give 
an accurate impression of its activities. 
Not only the “divisional headquar- 
ters,”’ but also most of the local miscel- 
laneous departments are found at the 
People’s Palace. The “Palace” itself 
is a large hotel for men, somewhat on 
the plan of Y.M.C.A. lodgings, but 
designed to accommodate poorer men. 
It contains two hundred and eighty- 
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seven comfortable rooms, each ar- 
ranged for one guest only, and offered 
at the rate of twenty-five, thirty-five 
and fifty cents a day to transients, and 
at a proportionate discount to perman- 
ent guests. Each guest enjoys the full 
privileges of the building, which are 
not to be despised. Library and read- 
ing rooms, sitting and smoking-rooms, 
auditorium hall, gymnasium, shower 
baths, swimming-pool, and a dining- 
hall where excellent food is served at 
remarkably small prices, even in these 
days of expense. The swimming-pool 
is considered by good authorities the 
best in Boston. It is pretty well pat- 
ronized, as it deserves to be, by estim- 
able middle-class men from various 
parts of the city and suburbs— men of 
thirty years or more predominating, so 
that there is always good conduct. An 
instructor coaches two classes of boys 
here, too, in the afternoon before the 
older men begin to arrive. ‘Two-thirds 
of the water for the pool is supplied by 
an artesian well, one hundred and 
twenty-five feet deep, filtered and con- 
stantly flowing, so that the pool is kept 
very clean. This well is one of the de- 
vices by which the Army achieves large 
results out of frugal resources. 

Electric lighting of the building is de- 
rived from dynamos in the basement 
run in connection with the heating ap- 
paratus. The kitchens are fitted with 
modern equipment, self-installed. 

The men who lodge at the People’s 
Palace are chiefly workingmen of a 
good substantial type. For instance, 
a number of firemen and brakemen 
from the railroads, with regular runs to 
Boston, but whose homes are in distant 
parts of New England, have rooms re- 
served here. There are also clerks, 
salesmen, mechanics, of the cleanorder, 
who need inexpensive comfort out of 
the way of temptation. Poor fellows 
gathered up out of the streets are cared 
for in the various boarding homes of the 
Army. At the Central Hotel on Wash- 
ington Street, near Dover, a man can 
secure a night’s lodging with a good 
supper for fifteen cents. There is the 
Unity on Green Street, and the Hub on 
Hanover Street, where similar accom- 


modation costs only ten cents, and a 
Scandinavian sailors’ home on Hanover 
Street, not far from the docks. Men 
who are “‘down-and -out,”’ as the collo- 
quial phrase goes, are taken into the 
Industrial Home on Hampden Street, 
where they receive plain but good food 
and lodging entirely free. The men in 
this institution, as soon as they are able 
to do so, are required to help in what- 
ever simple way they can with the work 
thatisdonethere. For such work they 
receive weekly wages in varying sums 
from one dollar up to seven dol- 
lars. 

Such lodging houses and industrial 
homes are conducted in Portland, 
Haverhill, Lawrence, Salem, Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket, New Bedford, 
Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, 
Waterbury, Stamford, Manchester, 
(N. H.), and several smaller cities and 
towns in New England. Hotels on 
the plan of the People’s Palace exist in 
some of the larger cities. A fine fifty 
thousand dollar structure of this type 
was dedicated in Bangor, October 17, 
just past. There had not been a decent 
lodging-house in Bangor since the fire 
until the Salvation Army took the 
matteruplastspring. But the Bangor 
Workingman’s Hotel, in spiteof difficul- 
ties, rose up in a convenient spot on the 
burned territory, and is already doing 
a lively business of very worthy charac- 
ter. Lumbermen were the persons the 
Army aimed chiefly to help, and lum- 
bermen are evidently well pleased with 
the idea. Bangor being a principal 
port for the lumber trade of Maine is a 
rendezvous for the hardy fellows who 
supply the great forest camps,—hearty, 
brawny men, whose physical welfare is 
the foundation for good moral be- 
havior; rough, but responsive to a clean 
environment. 

In all crowded communities, as well 
as numerous small towns where there 
is poverty and distress, the Army car- 
ries on its “relief” work. ‘This does 
not mean casual efforts to clothe and 
feed suffering families; it is a thor- 
oughly organized subdivision of the 
Army campaigning, through which 
those in need of any kind receive aid in 
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a systematic way that results in their 
being able to help themselves again. 

Of course Boston requires the most 
extensive corps of “visitors”and dis- 
penses the greatest amount of mate- 
rial. The relief department is in the 
People’s Palace. I found it very pic- 
turesque. A series of rooms confront 
you, whose walls are hidden behind 
tiers of shelves and pigeon holes loaded 
with varied stores of commodities suit- 
able to supply an urgent need. One 
room is a free dispensary. Another 
contains quantities of clothing, mostly 
second hand, neatly mended and folded 
with simple sewing material, shoes, and 
household textile supplies. Another 
contains groceries, wholesome but plain 
and substantial, supplemented by a 
well-stocked refrigerator. People were 
coming and going; old women, men, 
children, mothers carrying babes,— all 
bearing that unmistakable stamp of 
destitution. A few Army folk in their 
trim uniforms moved cheerily about 
behind the counters and tables, dealing 
out comfort with ready hand. 

Thither comes the largest percentage 
of Boston’s poor that is aided by any 
single institution. Hence goes out the 
daily flow of help that reaches other 
needy homes only through the scout- 
duty of visitation. A large corps of 
“visitors,” chiefly women, go out every 
day “into the.byways and the hedges” 
to seek out the most desperate cases of 
need that exist. Each visitor has her 
special bit of territory to work ‘n, and 
she soon gets to know very w=!l who 
lives in it and what happens there. 
Every case assisted is investigated and 
a record kept of the help given. One 
case frequently leads to another. Re- 
ports of new ones are coming in con- 
stantly, while also more and more 
persons voluntarily avail themselves of 
its resources, so that the department 
grows as rapidly as it can bemaintained. 
That fact suggests a sad tale,— a har- 
rowing tale of dark stairways, attic 
rooms, cold and dreary, houses devoid 
of even the bare necessities of exist- 
ence, right here in New England, 
in which surroundings the devoted 
Army lassies spend the greater part 
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of the year in the effort to discover 
the poorest and minister to their 
needs, in humble imitation of “Him 
who went about doing good.” Of 
the thousands supplied with provisions, 
medicine, fuel and shelter during 
this year, many have been saved 
from the actual grasp of death by star- 
vation, illness or exposure. The need 
was supplied as it was seen, without re- 
gard to color, nationality or creed, and 
was accompanied by a cheerful smile 
and a sincere “God bless you.” 

A great deal of relief has been needed 
during the last few months, and every 
day this fall an unusually large number 
of men and women have asked for 
meals at the various Army institutions. 
No person who seems really honest is 
refused a good square mealfree. Atthe 
same time, the officers learn to prac- 
tice a nicety of discrimination, for hu- 
man nature being what it is, they are 
confronted with many an attempt at 
imposition. 

Relief for the body, however, would 
be unsubstantial charity if it were not 
supplemented by practical means for 
making each family or individual self- 
dependent. So the army conducts an 
efficient free employment bureau 
which places clerks, teamsters, carpen- 
ters, nursery and other domestic 
servants in reliable positions. This 
bureau is especially adept in providing 
for worthy women and men whose best 
activities are expended, who yet can 
work as janitors, scrubbing floors, etc. 
Many such men are sent to the Indus- 
trial Home, where they can work at 
whatever craft or trade they may hap- 
pento know. To the industrial homes 
the Army “forage” wagons bring their 
heterogeneous collection of donations. 
There is broken furniture which must 
be mended, worn clocks which may be 
repaired, heaps of garments which may 
be freshened up and made wearable. 
There are dishes, tinware with holes 
that may be soldered, bric-a-brac that 
has grown shabby, old toys, games, 
torn books. There are even nails and 
common pins and bits of glass. Hardly 
anything is ever rfused by the Army 
agent at your door, you may remember 














with amusement. But he knows that 
everything has some good use, and that 
the Salvation Army is able to discover 
that use. So the strange mass is fi- 
nally dumped out on the floor of an in- 
dustrial home, and some of the men who 
have found shelter in the hospitable 
place set to work to sort over and 
“‘classify”’ the things. The men who 
have no trade do this work. There is 
plenty for skilled hands along almost 
every line of master craftsmanship. 
But it is not the lively, confident youth 
just out of his apprenticeship; it is the 
aged cobbler whose hands are slow in 
spite of their skill and whose body was 
bent with much weary stooping and who 
cannot get work elsewhere. It is the 
jeweler or cabinet maker or tailor who 
supposed sadly that their days of wage- 
earning were alloverand they must goto 
the poorhouse for lack of funds to 
guard theirclosing years. Itisalso the 
degraded man whom the world scorns. 

The most conspicuous task a visitor 
sees going on in one of these homes is 
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BASKET DINNER IN SALVATION 








ARMY HALL 


sorting. In the 


many of 
cities the Army wagons have the privi- 
lege of collecting all the waste paper 
frcm a number cf cffice buildings and 
stores, so that enormous quantities of 


paper 


paper are gathered in daily. Still 
more is collected from private houses. 
The paper is sorted into several grades, 
manila, etc., each by itself. The va- 
rious grades are bound up in bales and 
sent to the paper mills in Lowell. This 
item is important, for it pays most of 
the running expenses of all the various 
Salvation Army benevolent _in- 
stitutions in New England. Good 
friends, why not save some of the 
paper from your waste baskets, and 
instead of burning, donate it to the 
Army wagon? 

Old glass and rubber furnish another 
source of income, though very small. 
Magazines of any value, books and the 
garments received are utilized in the 
relief work or sent to the Army second- 
hand stores, of which there are one or 
more in every large city. Boston has 
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COLONEL GIFFORD 


four scattered through the poorest dis- 
tricts. Useful wares of every variety 
are sold at rates low enough to be 
within reach of a poor man’s purse, 
while protecting his self-respect. For 
example, a good coat would cost only 
five or ten cents. But here again the 
Army has to practice caution, lest un- 
scrupulous petty dealers try to buy up 
the stock. So only a few articles are 
sold to any unknown purchaser at once. 

It costs more than six hundred dol- 
lars a week to run the Industrial Home 
in Boston, but over a hundred men are 
constantly needed in the work there. 
Those who are able, sooner or later find 
“jobs,” most often through the Army’s 
efforts. Many thus return to inde- 
pendence and self-respect. 


I asked whether it is possible tocure, 
permanently, people who have been de- 
graded by drink and drugs. Colonel 
Gifford repiied, “Oh, yes, we cure 
them, and they stay cured.” 

From his desk he drew a tiny phial 
which he said contained a curious mix- 
ture of deadly poisons he took cnce 
from an unhappy physician in New 
York, who had planned to end his life, 
but on the way from a gambling scene 
to do that deed had chanced to passa Sal- 
vation Army hall while a meeting was 
in progress and had wandered in. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that such prominent persons as 
the consul to the United States from 
Sweden, M. Zagernant, is a Salvation 
Army officer. So is Congressman 
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Cyrus W. Sulloway of New Hampshire, 
who has been in Congress for eighteen 
years. 

Other important departments of the 
Army work are its free legal bureau, to 
which very able lawyers contribute 
some of their time; the naval and mili- 
tary service, which includes visita- 
tion of the prisons, reformatories and 
pension homes as well as the regular 
navy yard and fort meetings, concerts, 
etc. Government officials have every- 
where seemed very appreciative cf this 
service and have opened doors as 
widely as possible and enlisted the aid 
of Army visitors again and again in 
problemsof uplift. Many a discharged 
prisoner is helped to “make good” in 
this way. There is also the passenger 





service: foreign or coastwise steamers, 
docking in Boston or Portland, and 
trains attended on arrival or departure 
by an Army officer in uniform, who 
usually has a very busy time helping 
frightened and confused women and 
children, even men, too, sometimes. 
Somebody told me of seeing Brigadier 
Shepard at a pier the other day. He 
was making his way slowly down stairs 
to the street with a fat baby under each 
arm and each hand grasping a bundle 
rolled up in a shawlstrap. A timid 
woman followed at his heels, leading 
another child and carrying some more 
baggage. The Salvation Army has 
authority now to book passengers upon 
any ocean liner and is thus able to look 
after a woman or child traveling alone 








to any destination however distant, for 
the person is supplied with a button 
which identifies her to the Army cfficer 
who meets the tcat at the foreign pert. 
A young man from Belgium who was 
too disabled to be in the army arrived 
here during October in care of the 
Army and is now with friends. 

The educational department in New 
England is new but promising. Over 
in Newfoundland the Salvation Army 
schools are the chief schools of the 
island. In Boston classes for boys and 
girls in various trades and physical 
training have been conducted for some 
time. But there is an effort now to 
supply textbook instruction in districts 
where older people need but cannot 
otherwise obtain it. 

Then there is the rescue work, a very 
active and devoted campaign through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
In Boston there is an excellent home, 
with hospital wards, on a pleasant hill- 
top overlooking Dorchester Bay. 

Of course the most spectacular activ- 
ity of the Salvation Army ccncerns its 
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MAKING HEALTHY BOYS AND GIRLS OF CITY WAIFS 
























preparation for holiday festival fcr 
those who would otherwise have no fes- 
tive joy. Many people seem to think 
this the chief work; the Army regards 
it as incidental. But it entails an 
enormous amount of planning and 
work. Months before the feast days 
arrive plans are made. Wholesale 
houses with which the Army has its 
accounts are very considerate; timely 
notice of prices is given when they 
fluctuate lowest, so that sundry of the 
big orders may benefit. A generous 
donation from some kindly provision 
company is. not infrequent. Then, 
during the weeks just preceding 
Thanksgiving and Christmas the final 
work is done. The “visitors” make 
out a list of all the most needy families 
who are to receive dinner hampers and 
supply them with tickets for identifi- 
cation. Those who cannot be fed in 
this way are invited to the dinner 
served in the largest Army hall in the 
city,— the Auditorium of the People’s 
Palace is used in Boston. This year 
there is to be a special dinner for three 














thousand of “the poorest and hungriest 
children we can find,” says Colonel 
Gifford. 

Last year ten thousand basket din- 
ners were distributed in Boston alone, 
and the program for this season prom- 
ises an equal number, besides four 
thousand new toys for poor children 
and other Christmas cheer, which is to 
cost more than five thousand dollars. 

The basket dinner has proved far 
more practical than the custom of for- 
mer years of giving a “spread” in any 
convenient hall. Each basket con- 
tains thirty pounds of food, enough for 
a full dinner for ten persons, or a series 
of good meals fora smallfamily. Here 
is a list of the contents: A ten-pound 
bag Pillsbury’s Best flour, one pound 
sugar, one-half pound tea, one-half peck 
potatoes, one -quarter peck apples, one- 
quarter peck turnips, one can tomatoes, 
1 can condensed milk, bread, butter, 
squash, candy, one large chicken or one 
small turkey, or for a Jewish home: 
Jews’ kosher meat. All the food is 
good, for the Salvation Army is a wary 
buyer. Some of the Army workers 
toil over night on the two final days be- 
fore the holiday, putting up the hamp- 
ers, for all must be ready, except the 
meat and butter, on the final morning. 
The distribution occurs on the day pre- 
ceding the holiday, so that recipients 
may have time for cooking their dinner 
in their homes. Fuel? Yes, many a 
family requires a supply of that, too, in 
order to prepare the food, and this item 
is not reckoned into the cost named 
above. Nor is anything allowed as 
wage to the workers, for they give their 
time and labor freely. 

By twelve o’clock a line of ticket- 
holders has begun to form outside the 
office doors, and soon one sees the line 
moving along rapidly, entering at one 
door and coming out at another, basket- 
laden. Most of this steady column is 
quite youthful,—boys and girls are con- 
venient messengers to send from homes 
which poverty has marked. But many 
another pathetic creature is there. 
The maimed, the halt, the blind, the 
despairing, the starving. Scarcely a 
type of poverty, of privation or sorrow 
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but is represented. No race or creed 
is excluded. 

It is impossible to dwell in detail 
upon these varied activities of the Sal- 
vation army, or indeed to enumerate 
all of them. I have not yet men- 
tioned the outings by automobile or 
boat for children and “shut-in” moth- 
ers during the hot summer days; the 
fine farm and camp at Canton in the 
Blue Hills of Massachusetts, where 
large groups of mothers and children 
who are half ill from lack of fresh air 
are kept each for two blessed weeks of 
real vacation in the midst of tall pines, 
with a nice swimming-pool to play in 
and crisp garden things to eat; or of the 
suppers for school children that are 
given three times a week throughout 
the winter by the generosity of a Bos- 
ton society woman who withholds her 
name. But I must tell briefly of the 
“old-linen campaign” just inaugurated 
in behalf of the multitudes of wounded 
men in Europe. So vast is this dread- 
ful orgy of blood and iron that ade- 
quate facilities for caring for the 
wounded are terribly limited. Sup- 
plies of chloroform, ether and other an- 
esthetics are reduced almost to exhaus- 
tion; bandages are wanting altogether 
in many a field hospital, or aresounsani- 
tary that men die of gangrene and septic 
poisoning who might have lived if 
cared for properly. Shocked at the 
horror of all this, Miss Evangeline 
Booth, Commander of the Salvation 
Army in America, has thought out and 
set in operation, a plan for providing 
extensive help in this great need. She 
has appealed to people everywhere to 
save and collect every available scrap 
of old white cloth, any goods except 
woolens or flannels,— sheets, pillow 
cases, tablecloths, towels, handker- 
chiefs, old underwear, both hand-sewed 
and jersey, muslin, the bits left from 
the cutting table, absorbent cotton, 
anything that can be made up into 
bandages or pads. The donors are 
asked to thoroughly cleanse mate- 
rial by boiling. For convenience, the 
entire country is being partitioned off 
into districts, and each district into 
sections, with a capable committee of 
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ladies in charge of each center. These 
ladies need not be “Salvationists.” 
Any one who can spare the time may 
serve if she wishes. Under their di- 
rection all material collected is made 
up into pads and bandages of the regu- 
lation sizes. Soldiers’ handkerchiefs 
and towels are also made. Sometimes 
the unprepared material is simply for- 
warded to Boston, where a set of rooms 
in the “Palace” has been hung with 
white sheets and turned over to some 
nurses and other expert women who 
cut and sew allday long. The product 
of their industry is forwarded to New 
York, where a sterilizing plant has 
been installed in the Memorial Hall 
and a competent volunteer staff of 
surgeons directed by Dr. Harlow Phil- 
lips engaged in making them thoroughly 
antiseptic, wrapping and sealing them 
in glazed paper. Each roll or parcel 
receives the imprint of the Salvation 
Army in German, French and English. 

Free transportation has been pro- 
vided by certain steamboat companies, 
‘and already one shipment has been 
made to the proper authorities in 
Europe, who undertake to distribute 
the material impartially where it is 
needed throughout the war zone. 

All sorts of interesting incidents have 
occurred in the opening of this cam- 
paign. One drug store promptly sent 
in a big bundle of sample bandages; an- 
other sent a great contribution of ab- 
sorbent cotton. A Southern lady 
sent the treasured remnantsof the wed- 
ding linen of her mother. It was 
grown and woven on her grandfather’s 
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plantation in Dixie land in 1865, and 
is of exquisite texture. Mr. Rod- 
man Wanamaker gave the first thou- 
sand yards of gauze. Fourteen thou- 
sand bandages were made during the 
first week. Some people have no white 
cloth to offer, yet wish to help and offer 
cash. These are told that twenty-five 
dollars will purchase new material for 
two thousand five hundred bandages; 
ten dollars will provide chloroform for 
one hundred men under operation. 
The Salvation Army people themselves 
have entered into the campaign ear- 
nestly, every member being pledged to 
give a stipulated amount each week. 
Many have given far more. Part of 
this contribution is to become a fund 
for relief work in the devastated coun- 
tries, and by their military form of or- 
ganization, it has been already demon- 
strated that the Salvation Army can 
forward any contribution to precisely 
the country, even the individual, indi- 
cated. It has accomplished what even 
the post could not many times this 
fall,— conveying to suffering families 
in the war zone money sent by rela- 
tives on this side of the Atlantic. 
So the good work goes on — ex parvo 
multum. 
Who gives not, poorest is of all; 
Whate’er his hoarded gold may be, 
No benedictions on him fall, 


Self-centered and apart from all, 
Rich only in his misery. 


Far happier he whose open hand 
Delights his substance to bestow; 

His name is blest in all the land, 

Friend of the poor, his virtues stand 
Remembered wheresoe’er he go. 











THE FUNNY STORY 


By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


fourth floor, Julian Walker, im- 
pecunious author, and Mignon- 
ette, his child wife, with her 
fever-flushed babe in her arms, await- 
ing the postman’s advent with alter- 
nate despondency and hope, glanced 
fearfully at one another, and trembled 
at the sound of his strident whistle 
at the foot of the first flight of stairs. 


[ a bare little apartment on the 


During most of their waking mo- 
ments for many days they had been 
waiting — listening — hoping — fear- 
ing. 

The sound they waited for might 
be translated into a pean of thanks- 
giving — or the knell of doom. Julian 
had ample time to consider both possi- 
bilities as he descended the stairs. 
If the envelope lying there upon the 
table in the hall contained the check 
he hoped for, it would mean food for 
his starving wife, and medicine for his 
sick child. It would mean also soles 
for the shoes he had worn out tramp- 
ing the wintry pavements in search of 
work. 

If it contained the rejected manu- 
script he feared, it meant — well, for 
the wife and little one it meant the 
associated charities, and for himself 
the last resort of the down and out, the 
bread line, and a bench in a corner of 
the park. 

It had been the last throw of the 
dice — that story, the last desperate 
sacrifice to Fate. From the novel that 
was all but completed he had torn the 
plot, quivering and bleeding like the 
heart of a living thing, shorn it ruth- 
lessly of the trappings he had draped 
upon it with months of ceaseless toil, 
and cast it into the ruthless maw of 
Somebody’s Magazine, masked in the 
guise of a short story. 

Mutilated and deformed — drained 
of the throbbing heart’s blood he had 
infused into his own creation, it still 
pulsed and breathed like some pale 





ghost of a once radiant creature; ap- 
pealing, compelling in its agony and 
helplessness. 

A few more months stolen from 
Eternity would have sufficed. He 
knew that his work was good — that it 
breathed the spirit of the age, and to 
so deface it left in his mouth the taste 
of gall, and on his soul a stain. 

But sickness and misfortune had 
drained his purse, robbed him of his 
strength and broken his spirit, and now 
if the aborted child of his brain, exposed 
upon the bargain counter in the mar- 
ket place, should bring the bare price of 
medicine and food he could find it in 
his heart to rejoice thereat. 

At the bottom of the stairs he 
paused. The envelope on the table, 
in the half light of the hall, glared at 
him menacingly with its bulk. Had 
it been thin he would have pounced 
upon it hungrily as a starving dog 
upon a bone; but now, observing fear- 
fully its thickness, with the sickening 
certainty of despair he slowly put 
out his hand and touched it. It was 
thick and bulging to the touch. He 
sobbed, and from the distance of four 
flights of stairs above him sounded 
like an echo the choking wail of a sick 
child — the sound that wrings our 
hearts with anguish. And then he 
heard the mother’s voice weak and 
patient and uncomplaining, soothing 
the sufferer to forgetful sleep. 

Savagely he tore the envelope open, 
and a note dropped out. He stooped 
to pick it from the floor and laughed 
harshly, as one laughs at a blow upon 
the mouth, when he scanned its con- 
tents. 

“We are returning the story with 
great regret,” he read. “It is too 
strong and vivid — too tragic for us 
to use. We are flooded with tragedy, 
and the public demands comedy. 
Send us something funny, equally well 
written, and we will gladly use it.” 

“Something funny!” he groaned, 
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and tore the note in fragments and 
cast them from him. “My God! 
Something funny — with a starving 
wife and dying child to inspire my 
humor!” 

Blindly he stumbled up the stairs. 

“What news, Julian?” whispered 
a patient voice as he entered the one 
room that made their home — a room 
stripped almost bare to the floor and 
walls. The answer was in his face as 
he dropped into a chair and buried his 
head upon his arms outflung upon the 
table. 

Yet presently he heard the same 
voice whisper, “Try once more, 
Julian,” and felt a lightly caressing 
hand upon his hair. 

Savagely then he seized a pen and 
wrote. “Funny!” Why should he 
not play the clown while the devil 
piped? If he lacked incentive to 
joyous mirth he had but to look about 
him — at the bare walls of the room 
and the pale, emaciated faces of his 
wife and child. 

Oh! he could be funny. He could 
caper and jest with infinite mirth. 
He could jingle the jester’s bells right 
merrily while Fiddling Death, grinning 
at his shoulder, inspired him with the 
Miserere. 

Like rippling wavelets dancing in the 
sun the words poured from his pen as 
he put on paper the tale of Pinkeye 
Wilson and his spotted pup, a tale 
which is a classic from the Staked 
Plains to the Golden Gate. In other 
years, round lonely camp fires on the 
plains, stolid cow-punchers had rolled 
upon the ground in ecstacies of mirth 
at his recital of it, and with the tale 
he had convulsed many a smoknig-car 
full of weary travelers on the Missouri- 
Pacific. 

Now blindly, fiercely, as if possessed 
with a mad demon of hate and fear, he 
wrote, and cast the written sheets upon 
the floor. For an hour, two hours, 
three hours, without pause he wrote, 
and only the sound of his pen grating 

» ye the paper and the restless stirring 

the baby in its sleep broke the 
silence; and then, casting the pen from 
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him, he threw himself full length upon 













the bed and fell at once into the deep 
slumber of utter weariness. é 

He woke as the dawn flung the light 
of the coming day through the un- 
curtained window, and found his wife 
and child beside him on the bed. In 
the wan morning light their sleeping 
faces looked drawn and ghastly, and 
with swift fear gripping at this heart 
he listened for their breathing. Then, 
reassured, he rose silently, carefully, 
from the bed and taking the sheets of 
his story from the table, where he 
found them neatly piled and numbered, 
he sat by the window to read what he 
had written. 

As he finished reading the last eet 
he looked up with a grim, twisted 
smile distorting his features, to find 
his wife’s anxious glance fixed upon 
his face. 

To the questioning in her eyes he 
nodded slowly. “I think it will do,” 
he said, and with paper and pen before 
him began to prepare the final copy. 
The child, waking presently, began _to 


cry. 


The editor of Somebody’s Magazine, 
having lunched satisfyingly at his 
club, was in a genial mood. Also the 
advertising manager had just reported 
the signing of an important contract, 
and a highly satisfactory schedule of 
the past month’s sales lay before him 
upon his desk. The cigar that he was 
critically enjoying was all that could 
be desired, and altogether the world 
looked rosy to his appreciative glance. 
In fact, no more propitious time could 
have been chosen to approach his 
august presence. 

Enter, then, Julian Walker with his 
story tightly buttoned beneath his 
thread-bare coat. 

“Ah! Mr. Walker,” 
greeted him genially. “Glad to see 
you — sit down,” and he waved a 
plump, benignant hand at a chair 
conveniently near the presence. 

Having walked some six or seven 
miles over pavements covered with 
freezing slush that oozed through his 
broken shoes at every step, Walker 
was glad to accept the invitation. 


the magnate 











With a trembling hand he proffered 
the manuscript of his funny story. 
“You were kind enough,” he mum- 
bled through still chattering teeth, 
“to intimate that you might be able to 
use something in this line. I know, 
of course, that it is a little unusual — 
but it would be a great favor if you 
could read this personally while I 
wait.” 


“Yes, yes, to be sure,”’ assented the 


editor genially. “Glad to do so, 
I’m sure. Just make yourself com- 
fortable. Have a cigar,” and he 


thrust a rich, black perfecto into 
Walker’s unresisting fingers, the first 
cigar he had felt between his lips for 
many weeks. Even in his extremity 
— perhaps because of it, he drew in 
the fragrant smoke hungrily and felt 
the fumes mount intoxicatingly to his 
brain while he anxiously watched the 
editor’s face as his glance skimmed 
with practised rapidity over the written 
sheets. 

Presently a smile began to twinkle 
at the corners of the editorial mouth, 
and broadened into an appreciative 
grin. The grin became a chuckle, and 
then a full-fledged, hearty laugh. 

“Capital!” the magnate chuckled. 
“This is the best thing I’ve read in a 
longtime. It’srealhumor. Wecould 
use a story like that every month. [| 
shan’t bother to have the readers go 
through it. I’m going to accept it on 
my own judgment. If it will make 
me laugh, I guess there’s no doubt 
about its making other people laugh — 
and that’s what we want. There’s 
tragedy in this world to burn — but 
comedy! That’s another story.” 

He touched a bell upon his desk. 
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“Tell Mr. Marvin to make out a check 
for fifty dollars, payable to Julian 
Walker, on contributor’s account,” he 
said to the clerk who answered his 
ring, and, “Give us something more 
like this, Mr. Walker,” he urged, as 
Julian, with shaking fingers carefully 
folded the check and placed it in his 
pocket. “Glad to consider anything 
you care to send us. Good-bye.” 

Out in the cold again, Walker 
boarded the first street car that went 
his way. He was going home — home 
to his wife and child, with money to 
provide them with food and medicine 
and warmth. He sobbed with the 
reaction from the strain. His run of 
luck had changed. He would succeed 
now. The plots for a dozen stories 
surged through his mind. He was 
confident, elate, light hearted. The 
fact that he had not eaten for two 
days could be smiled at now — for he 
could eat now any time he chose. But 
first he would take food to his wife and 
child. 

The car crawled interminably. A 
dozen times he was tempted to get off 
and walk, but at last he signaled for it 
to stop, and swung eagerly from the 
car step as it slowed up — ran jauntily 
down the street, and entered the half- 
lit hall. 

Up the four flights of stairs he 
dashed in breathless haste, and at the 
door Mignonette stood waiting, silent, 
white-faced, dry-eyed. 

Some swift prescience of woe smote 
him like a blow. He clutched at his 
breast and gasped. “What — what is 
it?” he stammered. 

“Baby is dead,” 


calm-voiced. 


answered his wife 
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THE MERRIMAC AT HAVERHILL 


THE MERRIMAC 


Its Beauty, Wealth and Imperative Needs 
By J. M. MARSTON* 


OWHERE in these United 
States, nor yet in the lands 
to the north or south, is 
there any region, comprising 

like area and similar topography, 
to be compared with the watershed 
of the Merrimac. Including within 
its domain less than five thousand 
square miles, it is rich in tradition, 
replete with history, and its sons and 
daughters, past and present, include 
many of far more than national re- 
pute, while its charming physical 
diversity, ranging from snow-clad 
peak to seaward marshland, embra- 
cing as it does, lakes of rare beauty, 
is the delight of artists and inspiration 
for poets. 

As environment makes for char- 
acter, is it to be wondered at that 
the sturdy, forceful Daniel Webster 
should first see the light of day in 
the then frontier town of Franklin, 
New Hampshire, where, from his 
window, could be viewed the rugged 
Kearsarge or torrentious Pemige- 
wasset; that the dreamer, Thoreau, 


*This article was left uncompleted by Dr. Marston, who is to be credited with its inception 
and much of the text, but who is not responsible for its final form. 


found inspiration by the shores of 
the gently flowing Concord, or that 
the spiritual Whittier should write, 
as he did amid the pastoral sur- 
roundings of Amesbury? Yet, as 
Nature is capricious, often playing 
the paradox, it were meet that the 
home of Thoreau, Emerson and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, that pioneer 
town of refined tranquility, should 
be the scene of “the shot heard 
’round the world” and that New- 
buryport, of none too savory report 
in the days of witchcraft and early 
shipping, should hold the earthly 
remains of George Whiteside, one of 
the founders of Methodism. 

Of its industrial prominence every 
schoolboy realizes that the Merri- 
mac drives more spindles than any 
other river in the world, but how few 
are acquainted with the fact that its 
volume of trade surpasses that of any 
city in the entire country, save New 
York, — exceeding the import and 
export trade of Boston by ninety- 
seven millions of dollars yearly,— 























and that it is far greater than that of 
the entire canal system of the Em- 
pire State, on which millions, yes, 
hundreds of millions, have been or 
are being expended. 

From the source of its principal 
tributary, the Pemigewasset, to its 
blending with Mother Ocean, a 
distance of scarcely two hundred 
miles, its descent is nearly a mile, 
and a more harmonious blending of 
the useful and beautiful is difficult 
of conception, nor has the one de- 
tracted from the other, as state and 
national government are continually 
adding to their reservation areas in 
the White Mountains, thereby pro- 
hibiting forest denudation, main- 
taining a steady and ample flow of 
water for utilization as power. Al- 
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though tradition whispers cf a time 
long before, our first authentic re- 
port of the existence of this “river 
of a strong. current,” — from 
Merroh (strong) and awke (a place) 
the M being added for the sake of 
sound,— dates from 1605, when De 
Champlain, in company with Pierre 
du Gaust, Sieur de Monts, on ex- 
ploring the New England coast for 
the purpose of properly charting the 
same, dropped anchor at Plum 
Island and advanced along its banks 
some little distance. 

The Indians were admirers of the 
grand and beautiful in Nature and 
the names they bestowed were in ac- 
cordance with their temperaments. 
It seems a sin that intruders should 
not only preempt the red man’s 
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STILL IN COMMISSION 


fishing and hunting grounds, but 
also discard the names which had 


Cc 


been so appropriately applied. Surely, 
Wemesit is more musical than Low- 


ell, and Amoskeag than Manchester. 
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As a prelude to our appeal for the 
improvement of this, one of the 
world’s great rivers, let us rapidly 
pass in review some of the salient 
characteristics of the district which 
it enriches with its bounties and its 
beauty. 

Its soil and climate combining 
to make conditions ideal for the 
cultivation of apples, Belknap coun- 
ty bids fair to assume an im- 
portant role, from a pomological 
standpoint. Already considerable 
has been accomplished along these 
lines and a decided impetus is 
witnessed in the efforts of Rev. 
Willis Sanborn, of Sanbornton, who 
is an almost perfect example of 
kinetic energy. In common par- 
lance he is a “live wire.” 

Having occupied a pulpit in a 
fruit-growing district of Colorado 
for several years he _ imbibed 
Western ideas, which include en- 
thusiasm and hope coupled with 
persistence. Returning to his 
home town three years ago he pur- 
chased twenty-three acres of what 
appeared to be barren’ stump- 
strewn land on the shores of Lake 
Winnesquam. ‘To-day he has six- 
teen hundred sturdy looking fruit 
trees, with countless numbers of 
blackberry, raspberry and _ cur- 
rant bushes. One thousand of his 
trees are apple (chiefly Stark’s 
Delicious, Stayman’s Winesap and 
Winter Banana); four hundred are 
cherry and the remainder quince 
and peach. A visit to Mr. San- 
born’s orchard is a revelation and 
~evokes inspiration. More than that, 
in Mr. Sanborn one meets an affable, 
Christian gentleman who is eager to 
assist others in accomplishing what 
he has accomplished. His claim 
that in apple culture one tenth is 
in the soil and nine tenths in the 
care of the trees seems to be amply 
proved. 

In the East we hear much about 
the Spokane Apple Country. Why 
not the Laconia—who knows? 
New England cities of the Laconia 
type are well worth prayerful con- 
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sideration by young men and women 
contemplating a location for life- 
long residence. A well-established 
position in a city of such size and 
character means, oftentimes, a 
greater amount of satisfaction 
throughout life than more lucrative 
employment in the larger centers, 
where one may become but a lonely 
individual in the human maelstrom. 

Ten miles below Laconia is 
Tilton, where the Seminary of that 
name lends its influence in. deter- 
mining the Merrimac Valley as 
pre-eminent in affairs educational. 
Originally opened, in 1845, as the 
New Hampshire Conference 
(Methodist Episcopal) Seminary at 
Northfield, it was removed to the 
Tilton side of the river following a 
disastrous fire in 1862, and was given 
its present corporate name in 1903. 
It has reached its present position 
by persistent hard work, for, until a 
few years ago, it had received no 
large bequests. Over eight thou- 
sand pupils have received educa- 
tional and moral guidance and 
stimulation within its gates, and in 
recent years, with bequests of over 
four hundred thousand dollars, it 
has entered a larger field with in- 
creased efficiency. With St. Paul’s 
of Concord, Dummer Academy of 
Newburyport, the Groton School, 
Phillips Andover (with Phillips Ex- 
eter just over the border line) 
Academy, with Abbott and Brad- 
ford Academies for young women, 
where is there to be found, in 
all the country, a more notable 
coterie of educational institu- 
tions than along the busy Merri- 
mac? 

A description of the many 
“prep” schools of this limited area 
of New England would require 
many, many pages. To listen to the 
audible soliloquy of gray-haired 
alumni, as they, sitting by the fire- 
side, recall the pleasant days of 
long ago in old New England 
dormitories, elicits a sense of 
reverence and with it the desire 
that our sons and daughters may 
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obtain the advantage of similar 
environment and training. 

Several schools of excellent re- 
port, and maintaining the New 
England standard, have come into 
existence during the past few years. 
With older brethren and sisters 
they are becoming foci of dis- 
semination of that uplifting trend 
of thought as inculcated by New 
England educational centers and 
which makes this old world a better 
place for their having been a part 
of it. Rogers Hall School for 
Young Women, at Lowell, Mitchell’s 
Boys’ Schoolat Billerica, the Whittier 
School at Merrimac may be men- 
tioned as among those firmly estab- 
lished ; while the Lowell TextileSchool 
is an institution peculiar to itself. 
Supported by public and private 
appropriation its field is textile 
education. It is certified by the 
state Board of Education as the 
one school of that character that 
has developed to a _ technological 
class. Its reputation is world- 
wide and it is said, by foreign and 
home authorities, to give the most 
complete textile education in the 
world. Its term of instruction in- 
cludes three and four-year courses 
and, by state authority, degrees 
are conferred on four-year graduates 
in textile engineering, chemistry and 
dyeing. 

New England’s roads are justly 
famed, and what ventures to be- 
come one of the most promising of 
these is the Merrimac Boulevard, 
which shall extend from the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire 
to the sea. Skirting the river- 
bank it will eliminate many grades 
over which the present excellent 
state-roads pass and bring into 
nearer view the varied beauties of 
the stream. A few disconnected 
segments are already complete and, 
with intersecting greensward and 
bordering maples, approach in dig- 
nity the more stately boulevards of 
older countries. As it is quite 
proper to round out an academic 
education with travel, a not far 
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distant day will undoubtedly 
witness scores of young men and 
women “doing” this section of old 
New England as one course in 
“seeing America first.” 

A thoroughfare of vastly more 
importance than this boulevard is 
the river itself. As a source of 
direct power, the Merrimac, with 
its tributaries, is developed to a 
point approaching extreme capa- 
bility; as a thoroughfare or water- 
way with transportation facil- 
ities its develpoment is practically 
nil. As a high-power machine the 
river has been the means of es- 
tablishing the cotton and other in- 
dustries along its banks; as an 
integral part of the Atlantic sea- 
board it will be instrumental in 
enhancing the value, intrinsic and 
effectual, of those same industries 
that have taken years to develop 
and which, today, must compete 
with similar industries having 
lower freight rates and, accor- 
dingly, more advantageously situ- 
ated. It has been stated that 
coal costs the Lawrence Gas Light 
Company one dollar and fifteen 
cents more per ton than it does the 
same class of industry along the 
seacoast of Essex county (Lynn 
and Salem), where it is taken from 
the holds of coal barges, owing to 
the fact that railroad transporta- 
tion is much more costly than water 
transportation. Moreover, we 
have it on the authority of Mr. 
James J. Hill that, with normal in- 
crease in the volume of business, 
the railroads of the country will be 
entirely inadequate for the total 
movement of freight twenty years 
hence. 

Massachusetts, ever to the front 
in industrial enterprise, seems to 
have overlooked the vast possi- 
bilities of the Merrimac as a 
traffic thoroughfare, and it is only 
recently that any strong concerted 
action has been taken toward 
deepening the river to a depth of 
eighteen feet as far as Lowell. 
This year the state, through its 
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legislature, appropriated the sum 
of one million dollars—to be matched 
by an equal amount by the National 
government —for the carrying out of 
this project. 

This beginning is a decided step 
in the right direction, as the entire 
amount to date expended on the 
Merrimac by the National Gov- 
ernment is but $375,000. Since 
1828 the National Government has 
expended one hundred and forty 
seven million dollars in improving 
the rivers and harbors of the At- 
lantic seaboard — just seven million 
more than France appropriated 
last year for improvement of her 
internal waterways. European 
countries, alive to the fact that 
water transportation means lower 
freight rates, have expended im- 
mense sums for the deepening of 
rivers and harbors and have even 
made seaports of inland towns. 
Manchester, England, is thirty-six 
miles inland, yet with the aid of 
its ship canal—completed at a 
cost of $90,000,000 —has been en- 
abled to build up a business, the 
imports and exports of which ex- 
ceed those of Boston. Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Montreal and other im- 
portant shipping towns have all 
reached their present stage of de- 
velopment through being placed 
in direct water communication 
with other parts of the world, while 
Buenos Ayres, a city of two million 
inhabitants, has been made a sea- 
port by removing twenty miles of 
mud. 

The expense of constructing an 
eighteen-foot channel from Lowell 
to thé sea is relatively small, being 
hardly commensurate with the 
amount of benefit bestowed, for 
there is, today, existing in the 
valley of the Merrimac a commerce 
greater in amount than the com- 
merce of the entire canal system of 
New York State by two hundred 
and seventy five millions, according 
to reliable sources. There seems 
to be no reason why a barge, 
laden with raw cotton, cannot de- 





















liver its cargo at the Lowell mills 
at a much less cost than the present 
means of transportation demands, 
and it would seem that the con- 
current increase in volume of 
manufactured output would benefit 
rather than injure New England 
railroads, of which the Boston and 
Maine is the one most directly in- 
terested. 

The Boston and Maine, with its 
leased lines, has been among the 
principal anabolic forces in bringing 
the Merrimac Valley to _ its 
position of industrial supremacy. 
Owned and managed by New 
Englanders, it has been part and 
parcel of New England and its 
prosperity. Conservative investors 
held its stock as beyond the realm of 
manipulation. 

What a change of late! Out- 
siders, whose chief interest in New 
England seems to be getting as 
much out of it as possible, giving 
little in return, have control of the 
stock. Many thousand tons of 
freight, normally carried by the 
Boston and Maine, thereby adding 
to its revenue, seems to be diverted 


to New York controlled roads. 
Chaos reigns and will best be 


terminated by a re-control of the 
road by those whom it serves, its 
former owners — New England- 
ers. 

Regarding the Merrimac, it is the 
duty of every New Englander, and 
of all those interested in the welfare 
of New England, to assist in in- 
teresting the national government 
to an extent that it will, in its next 
budget, appropriate sufficient for 
proper deepening of the river that 
its cities and towns may reap the 
benefit of lower freight rates and 
increased transportation facilities. 

In appropriating monies for river 
and harbor development the na- 
tional government insists that the 
project at hand must show a ca- 
pacity for earning four per cent — 
in this instance the saving on one 
item, coal, is estimated at between 


$750,000 and $1,000,000 annually. 
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Government engineers have prac- 
tically finished their survey, and, 
from all accounts, their report is 
entirely favorable while some mem- 
bers of the congressional com- 
mittee who have recently visited 
the scene of their activity were 
amazed that, with the immense 
amount of business transacted along 
its banks, the river had not been 
deepened years ago. 

The present is surely a most op- 
portune time to devote untiring 
energy to our maritime affairs and, 
of contemplated improvement and 
development, the Merrimac River 
proposition is in the van of those 
deserving immediate attention. 
Most active in its support is Andrew 
Sutherland of Lawrence. A true 
son of Scotia navigation is indeed 
in him. A year or more ago called 
him a dreamer; the present sees in 
him a pusher, an active organizer; 
the future will revere his name as of 
a benefactor instrumental in fur- 
thering the efforts of that far- 
sighted, energetic Scotsman, Fran- 
cis Cabot Lowell, and his contem- 
porary, Abbott Lawrence, after 
whom two wide-awake prosperous 
cities have been named. 

The larger of the Merrimac mill 
cities have probably attracted a 
greater number of different na- 
tionalities, sects and religions from 
all parts of the world than other 
cities of the country, outside the 
larger centers. The smaller cities 
and larger towns, as Nashua and 
Suncook, have appealed principally 
to those from the dominion of Great 
Britain, among which may be 
reckoned large numbers of French 
Canadians. In the larger number 
of nationalities lies the greater 
safety of hereditary New England 
institutions, for each nationality, in- 
fluenced by predominating native 
customs, quickly absorbs the same, 
carrying them into practice. . . . It 


is to be feared that, in some lo- 
calities where non-English speak- 
ing people are in sufficient numbers 
to be classed as colonies, their chil- 
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dren, being brought up by them- 
selves, are at a disadvantage on 
reaching adult age in competing, 
along many lines, with others who 
have more thoroughly acquired the 
English language, and who have 
mixed socially with others than 
themselves. 

What great changes have taken 
place in the character of New Eng- 
land mill city inhabitants may be 
appreciated on comparing a direc- 
tory of to-day with one of fifty or 
seventy-five years ago. Sampson 
and Murdoch, directory publishers, 
have drawn up an epitome of the 
first Lowell directory, published in 
1832, which is here given: 

Facts relating to Lowell in 1832, 
the year in which the first Directory 
of Lowell was published. 

Population, a little over eight 
thousand. 

Cotton mills were the Merrimac 
Manufacturing Company, with five 
mills, the Hamilton with three, 
Appleton with two, Lowell with 
one, Middlesex with two. The 
Suffolk, Tremont and Lawrence 
were erecting their first factories. 
Employees numbered about three 
thousand. 

The Whipple Powder Works were 
manufacturing thirty thousand kegs 
of powder annually. 

By means of the Middlesex Canal, 
goods were transported by boat to 
and from Boston. 

There were twenty-five streets and 
places. Eight houses of worship. 

Joshua Swan, Captain Artemas 
Young and James Tyler were the 
selectmen. George Dodge was 
town crier. 

There were fourteen. physicians 
“and one surgeon dentist. 

Two banks, the Lowell with 
$150,000 capital, and Railroad, with 
$200,000. One Savings Bank, the 
Lowell Institution for Savings. One 
of -the objects of this institution is 
stated to be— “the means of 
employing it (money) to advantage, 
without running the risk of losing it, 
as they are too frequently exposed 
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to do by loaning it to individuals, 
who either fail or defraud them.” 

Three fire insurance companies; 
four military companies; four weekly 
newspapers and one daily — the 
Journal; five public houses. 

Mails arrived from Boston and 
were sent twice daily; to and from 
Salem, Concord, Haverhill and 
Worcester, three times a week. 

Stages three times daily to and 
from Boston. Schedule time, three 
hours. Baggage wagons left Lowell 
on each Monday and Thursday, 
reaching Boston the following day. 

The post office opened from 7 to 
9 in winter, and from 5 to 9 in 
summer. 

The directory contained exactly 
1,500 names, of which 184 were in 
Belvidere village, the population of 
which was estimated to be about 
1,000. About seventeen per cent of 
the population were registered in the 
directory. In the current directory 
47,510 names are recorded out of a 
population of perhaps 112,000, or 
over forty-two per cent. 

Fashionable names found in the 
list are: 

Achsah and Abigail, Dolly, Polly 
and Betsy, Deborah, Dorothy and 
Desdemona, Jerusha and Mehitable, 
Huldah, Roxanna and Hephzibah, 
Philena, Bethiah and Matilda, also 
Tamizon. Ebenezer, Manasseh, 
Obadiah, Ananiah, Uriah, Hezekiah, 
Hannaniah and Loruhamah, Zenas, 
Ziba. Zacheus Zebulon and Zopher, 
Perez, Phinehas and Peleg, Ichabod 
and Jeduthan. 

Mothers, will it be Achsah or 
Zacheus? 

The source of the Merrimac varies 
according to personal selection. 
Some see in Mount Willie Pond a 
tiny sheet of water in a cleft of the 
rocks far up on the mountain-side, 
its starting-point. Others choose 
Profile Lake, which, surrounded by 
towering crags, recalls the words of 
Robert W. Service: 

I’ve stood in some mighty-mouthed hollow 

That’s plum-fuli of hush to the brim; 
I’ve watched the big, husky sun wallow 
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fn crimson and gold and grow dim, 

Till the moon set the pearly peaks gleaming, 

And the stars tumbled out, neck and crop; 
And I’ve thought that I surely was dreaming, 

With the peace o’the wold piled on top. 

Still others side with John Endi- 
cott, who, being commissioned by 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony to 
ascertain and mark out the source 
of the river — three miles north of 
which had been determined as the 
northern limit of the colony — de- 
cided on Lake Winnepesaukee. 

At the Weirs, where the lake 
merges with its outlet —a river of 
the same name— Endicott, in 
1652, carved his name with the date 
on a huge boulder, which officially 
marked the head-waters, although 
in reality the Merrimac River is 
formed at Franklin by the junction 
of the Pemigewasset and Winnepe- 
saukee rivers, ““down back of War- 
ren Freeman’s old red barn.” 

“Endicott Rock” is now en- 
. Closed in a granite canopy, erected 
by the state of New Hampshire, 
and is visited by thousands, annually, 
who look upon it as the Plymouth 
Rock of New Hampshire. Just 
above it are the remains of the old 
Indian fish-weir, for which this 
locality was named. From a hill 
above the Weirs a most wonderful 
panorama presents itself: stretching 
from Kearsarge, on the southwest, 
to Mousilaukee, on the northwest, 
Lakes Winnepesaukee and Winne- 
squam in the foreground, with the 
Belknaps, Ossipee, Chocorua, the 
Sandwich and other mountains 
thrown in for extra measure, this is 
a scene never to be forgotten. It 
thrills the unemotional and inspires 
our better natures to a sense that 
the Creator’s most wonderful con- 
ception of the eternal fitness of 
things was here exemplified, and 
that He is most magnanimous in 
preparing it all for His children’s 
gratification. Surely, the lakes and 
hills of New Hampshire, which nur- 
ture the Merrimac in its infancy, 
are deserving of unstinted praise 
and tender care, and their increasing 
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popularity iswellmerited. Laconia, 
of which the Weirs is a part, may 
very appropriately be dubbed “the 
gateway to vacation land.” It is 
far more than that, for it is the 
geographical and logical trading 
center for the north-central district 
of the state and the shire town of 
Belknap county. 

With pressed brick business build- 
ings of recent construction, a new 
theater that ranks favorably with 
those of much larger and more im- 
portant communities, a new hotel, 
unexcelled in appointment and cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of one 
hundred thousand dollars, Laconia 
is developing a wide-awake spirit 
that presages increasing influence 
as a commercial, tourist and social 
center. 

Lawrence is experiencing an 
acute stage of metamorphosis. Un- 
til a few years ago the city trudged 
along in the old style cotton-mill 
town fashion, with the mill owners 
acting as benevolent patrons. But 
within a few years the building of 
the huge Wood and Ayer woolen 
mills, and the great expansion of 
the Arlington Mills, has utterly 
changed the situation. The de- 
mand for labor brought a great 
influx of Syrians, Italians, Lithua- 
nians and other nationalities, pro- 
ducing a condition, morally and eco- 
nomically, that required some such 
strenuous incident as the recent 
strike to clear the air of rampant So- 
cialism of the anarchistic type. The 
little city met the situation heroic- 
ally. Reverence for the American 
flag was taught in a way that will 
not soon be forgotten. The climax 
of this struggle, which was really of 
national significance, was reached 
when 32,000 men, women and chil- 
dren marched under the flag as an 
expression of loyalty and obedience 
to law. This striking incident is 
commemorated by a great flag pole, 
the gift of Joseph Shattuck, Esq. 
The people are rapidly adapting 
themselves to American surround- 
ings and ideals. They are purchas- 




















ing homes and diversifying their 
interests. Between Lawrence and 
Haverhill Italians have taken up truck 
gardening with great success. 

This splendid achievement makes 
of Lawrence a marked city. The 
virility of her native population has 
been shown, and the enterprise of 
her great business interests makes her 
one of the heavy factors in our national 
industrial life. 

As we leave this wonderful mill city, 
it is with a feeling of optimism for the 
future of America and for the peaceful 
issue of the great economic and social 
questions which we face. And this 
feeling is well borne out by the sister 
city on the Merrimac, Haverhill. 

Haverhill, like Rome, is a city of 
hills. Beautifully situated at the head 
of navigation on the Merrimac, vessels 
of ten feet draught can land and take 
on cargoes at her docks. Three- 
fourths of the city’s supply of coal is 
brought in on barges. ‘The population 
of Haverhill is predominantly Ameri- 
can, and its great shoe factories pay 
good wages, laying the sure foundations 
of a broad and generally shared pros- 
perity. Unlike some Boards of Trade, 
who boast the attractions of their own 
town as a center for manufacturing, 
but who show no readiness to invest 
their own surplus capital in that way, 
the Haverhill Board of Trade, seeing 
the necessity for more factory space, 
if the city was to maintain its leader- 
ship, themselves erected a fine factory 
building in which to-day four thousand 
workers are employed at a wage of 
two million dollars a year. 

Between Haverhill and the sea is a 
land which, however prominent in 
colonial days, is to-day not rising to its 
full possibilities. This country is very 
similar to some of the richest of the 
celebrated western farm lands, only 
better. It is capable of raising huge 
crops of corn, vegetables and fruit, of 
becoming one of the garden spots of the 
earth. In the heart of this district 
lie Amesbury and Merrimac. Withdeep 
water transportation facilities, these 
towns enjoy a situation of unrivaled 
beauty and commercial possibilities. 
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After the decline of the carriage, 
Amesbury, the home of the loved 
poet, John G. Whittier, suffered a 
temporary lapse of commercial im- 
portance. But the loss of the carriage 
trade did not imply a loss of enterprise 
and ambition. This industry suc- 
cumbed to the march of progress, in the 
shape of the automobile, and to the 
automobile Amesbury turned for the 
rejuvenation of her trade. To-day 
the little city of the Quaker poet is one 
of the important centers for the manu- 
facture of automobile bodies and other 
accessories. Diversity of industry is 
her present slogan. Amesbury has 
much to gain by the deepening of the 
Merrimac, and is fully alive to that 
fact. Under the active leadership 
of the secretary of her Board of Trade, 
she is pushing for a place in the sun. 
A summary of the business interests 
of Amesbury would surprise those not 
in touch with the development that 
has been going on in that quiet town 
for the last decade. It has been the 
fashion to smile and say, “Amesbury 
is dead.” Amesbury is so far from 
being that, that she may be pointed 
to as a model of American thrift, 
enterprise and resourcefulness in meet- 
ing new conditions. As a location for 
manufacturing, the city offers facili- 
ties that capitalists should not care- 
lessly pass over. As a residence com- 
munity, Amesbury is as choice a spot 
as New England owns. As the center 
of a farming community, she is yet 
to enter into her own, but the progress 
being made by the Italian truck 
farmers between Lawrence and Haver- 
hill, give an indication of what is yet 
to come. 

Below Amesbury lies Newburyport. 
The population of Newburyport in 
1855 was 13,357. In 1900 it was 
14,878. It is not true, therefore, that 
Newburyport has declined in actual 
population. But there is surely a 
great change from the day when she 
was one of the great shipbuilding 
centers of the country. In the ship- 
building era, from 1793 to 1877, there 
were registered at the Newburyport 
custom house, as built on the Merri- 
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mac, 1,089 vessels with a gross tonnage 
of 10,044. This magnificent showing 
is an indication of what may yet be. 
Newburyport to-day is supported by a 
number of industries, including shoe- 
making and the manufacture of horn 
combs, of which article she produces 
two-thirds of all that are made in the 
United States. But it is to her grand 
maritime location and facilities for 
ship building that the city should look 
for her future growth. As soon as the 
national government shall see fit to 
make an American merchant marine a 
possibility, by the proper encourage 
ment of private enterprise in that im- 
portant line of activity, and affording 
the proper facilities in the way of 
channels and harborage in such ports 
as Newburyport, adapting its splendid 
advantages to modern conditions, we 
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shall see one of the great cities of our 
country, where this quiet, quaint and 
ancient seaport now sleeps in easy 
contentment. 

And this brings us back to our main 
theme. It seems impossible, after 
even such a cursory view, that the vast 
natural wealth of the Merrimac River 
should lie neglected by an improvident 
governmental policy. Suppose that 
Europe owned such a river — which 
she does not, from one end to the 
other? What vast expenditures of 
national wealth would be made for its 
improvement and development? What 
would England do? What would 
do? We talk much of 
conservation—and we do well, 
but where is there a national wasteful- 
ness equal to the amazing neglect cf 
this beautiful gift of nature? 




















Bodiam Castle, built in the Fourteenth Century 
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ON BOARD THE BEATIC 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


CHAPTER X 


Continued 


The fact of the matter was, up to this 
time, Aileen had liked Grieg better than 
any onewhom she had met since sailing, 
felt more reliance upon his protection 
than on that of anybody else, Mrs. Gen- 
eral not excepted. She had an in- 
stinctive feeling that Grieg, whatever 
was the game, would play fair. More- 
over, he never told half of the things he 
knew on any theme. He always left 
her with the comfortable surety that it 
would be safe to go back again to any 
subject that they had abandoned; and 
going back, to count on finding count- 
less new phases of any hackneyed 
theme. Andasamanofaction? She 
smiled to herself, as she gazed unsee- 
ingly across the tumbling waters; and 
standing in a doorway slightly behind 
her chair, himself unseen, another man 
saw the smile and interpreted it infal- 
libly, envious, and yet not disagreeing. 

When Stanway, just a moment after- 
ward, pushed past him with a nod, and 
went out on deck, the man’s brows 
darkened, his thoughtful humming 
broke itself sharply in two. Turning 
upon his heel, hecrossed to the starboard 
deck, went forward to the bow, and fell 
to pacing to and fro, his ashy-grey head 
bowed slightly, his eyes upon the 
planks beneath his feet. 

Once he came back to his old place, 
and his frown deepened, as he turned 
away again. Five bells struck. Then 
six began. 

Before the sixth stroke fell, Clode 
lifted up his head, squared his shoul- 
ders, and shut his jaw withasnap. An 
instant later, he was striding down the 
port deck from the bow to Aileen’s 
chair. He reached her chair just as 
the deck steward, his tray in his hands, 
was bearing down upon her from the 
one direction, the Sedalian from the 
other. Stanway, stretched out in the 
chair beside her, a dozen paper pages in 


his hand, stared up remonstrantly at this 
triple invasion of their double solitude. 

The relict was looking uncommonly 
full of cheer, that morning. Day by 
day, since they had left the Ambrose 
Channel, he had been parting with 
somewhat of his melancholy. The sub- 
stitution of grey suede gloves for his 
shiny black ones, and the vanishing of 
his sable studs at dinner; these changes 
were symbolic of a total alteration in 
the man. It was only now in his most 
unguarded moments that the hallmark 
Inconsolable came out with any real 
degree of plainness. At other and less 
intermittent instants, it was obvious 
that consolation already had begun its 
healing work. Now, though, healing 
was intensified still more by the rising 
wave of his exasperation. 

“Good-morning, Clode,” heremarked 
curtly, and his accent added, “And 
get on, out of our way.” 

Their eyes met; the meeting told 
Stanway that he had encountered his 
master. 

“Good-morning, Stanway. Fine 
morning; isn’t it? Sorry to interrupt 
you; but Miss Warburton was coming 
to the top deck. Can I help you up, 
Miss Warburton?” And Clode’s hand 
came out, with swift assurance. 

Too astounded to rebel, Aileen sat 
up and faced him. Then, for some 
reason which, afterwards, she tried 
in vain to fathom, she took his hand 
and slid out of her chair. 

“But —” she said vaguely. “I —” 

Clode bore down any objections she 
was striving to make. 

“You'll not need your rugs, I think. 
I sent mine up there, on the chance of 
its being cool. Steward, I'll take a 
couple of cups of broth. Now, Miss 
Warburton.” And literally driving 
her before him much as a collie drives 
reluctant sheep, he had her settled 
in a corner of the top deck, before she 
could gather up her wits sufficiently 
to oppose him. 
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Once settled on Clode’s rug, her 
back to a convenient bit of railing, and 
her cup poised insecurely on her knee, 
though, Aileen found her tongue. 

“Really, Mr. Clode, does it occur 
to you that you have been a trifle 
masterful?” she asked him, and her 
accent was more than a trifle chilly. 

“T meant to be,”’ Clode made tran- 
quil answer. 

“And that you were n’t too polite 
to poor Mr. Stanway?” 

lode slightly changed his phrase. 

“TI did n’t mean to be,” he said, with 
unabated tranquillity, after an instant 
devoted to silent digestion of her 
choice of adjective for Stanway. 

“Qh!” Aileen. observed and, all 
things considered, it was the most 
prudent observation that she could 
have made. Realizing that a crisis 
of some sort was impending, she also 
realized that her monosyllable com- 
mitted her to nothing. 

There came a silerice. Clode sipped 
his broth. Aileen, her broth untasted, 
’ sat with her eyes upon the blue-grey 
sea which seemed to be stretching out 
before her to the universe’s end, 
seemed, by its very infinity, to increase 
her sense of breathless waiting for — 
she knew not what. 

At last Clode spoke, quietly, but 
with a quietness akin to Fate itself. 

“Miss Warburton, I brought you up 
here for one especial purpose.” 

She whitened to the lips, and lifted 
her gray eyes to his in mute appeal. 
Freedom was sweet to her, the sort 
of freedom which allowed her to be 
friends with all men, which allowed 
her, too, to think herself the eternal 
complement of none. 

“Well?” she asked hoarsely, after 
an interval of silence which Clode be- 
trayed no signs of breaking. 

Quite quietly he set down his empty 
cup. Quite quietly he clasped his 
hands upon his knee. Quite quietly 
he spoke. 

“Miss Warburton, I wish to ask you 
to become my wife,” he said. 

“Oh, no!” Her immobility ll 
ended, she drew back from him and 
started to rise. 
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Instantly Clode arose and _ stood 
looking down on her with steadfast 
eyes that held her just as surely in her 
place as if his two strong hands had 
shut themselves upon her shoulders. 

“Wait,” he bade her sternly. “Hear 
me out. It is not that I expect you 
to give me your consent, to-day. God 
knows,” his voice deepened, thrilled; 
“I wish you might.” His accent 
quickened. “Is that impossible Ai- 
leen?” 

She nodded. Her stiff lips could 
hardly form the single word with 
which she echoed him. 

“Impossible!” 

He had to bend his head to hear. 
His face lost a little of its calm look of 
mastery; but his clear eyes never 
wavered. 

“But why?” 

“TI never thought — I never wished 
to— Qh, I really can’t!” she said. 
Then, heedless of the officers pacing, 
pacing the long white bridge, she 
bowed her burning cheeks, her hot 
eyes, in her hands. 

Clode let her have a moment or two 
to rally. Then, contrary to his wont, 
he began to plead. 

“But I think that I could make you 
happy, Aileen. And I know that I 
could give you—” he hesitated. 
Then he added simply, “a loyalty and 
a love in which no other woman has 
ever shared.” Again his voice quick- 
ened, grew vibrant. “It’s no credit to 
me, Aileen, that I am offering you the 
first, the only, real love I have known. 
I have never cared to marry, never 
have meant to doit. I had thought,” 
his tone grew scornful, “that a man’s 
life was too full of other, better things; 
that woman merely blunted a man’s 
ambition, upset the working out of all 
his plans. In other words, I was too 
ambitious to share with any other 
human being my chances of success. 
These past days have taught me what 
a self-centered idiot Ihave been. Yes, 
I know they have been very few; but 
life on shipboard is n’t like any other 
life. Ordinary rules are suspended; 
one lives half a lifetime in a single hour. 
And I have learned my lesson, learned 
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it well. Not that I dared to hope that 
I had taught it to you, too. There’s 
not been time enough for that.” 

The girl took down her hands and 
faced him with what shreds of pride 
were left to her. 

“No, Mr. Clode. 
will be time enough.” 

Imperiously he checked her. 

“My speech holds no such word as 
never,” he told her quietly. “I am 
willing to wait, if I must.” 

“Tt will do no good,” she said, with a 
sharpness born, not of any real 
antagonism to the man before her, but 
merely out of her throbbing nerves. 

“Tt shall,” he said quietly. “I say 
that with perfect trust, even if I am no 
Galahad.” 

Startled, she looked up at him, and 
her eyes betrayed fear. 

“You mean?” she asked; and now 
the earlier constriction of her throat 
was rendered all the more stifling 
by the sudden pounding of her heart. 
For the moment, though, her mental 
struggle was half nullified by the 
physical pain that shot her through 
and through. Her whole New Eng- 
land ancestry, meanwhile, was rising 
up in condemnation of her, that any 
question of her so-called heart could 
leave her brain a blank, and reduce 
her merely to a throbbing thing of 
blood and flesh and nerves. 

Again Clode gave her time to rally, 
before he spoke. 

“T mean,” he said at last; “that I 
am not likely to come any nearer your 
ideal than Bernie Lennox.” 

This time, her hauteur was in no 
way assumed. She rose to her feet 
and faced him with a steady dignity. 

“You knew it all the time,” she 
said, in bitter scorn. “And yet, 
you ae 

His eyes met hers unwaveringly. 

“T never knew it, till you told me.” 

“I! Told you!” 

“Not in so many words, of course.” 

“T should say not,” she retorted 
angrily. 

His answer never lost its level calm. 

“No; not in words,” he iterated. 

“How then?” 


And there never 
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“In countless little ways. I am 
not sure which of them first told me 
the whole truth. Looking back, of 
course, I can see it in all of our talk. 
Most of all, perhaps, it was in the way 
you defended the girl’s point of view.” 

“TI was honest, anyway,” she said 
shortly. “TI still feel I was justified.” 

Then she listened in surprise to his 
slow answer. 

“So do I, now. It was a new idea 
to me, though. It changed all my 
perspective, changed all my pre- 
conceived ideas of a woman’s point of 
view. Perhaps, more than any other 
one thing, it brought me to my present 
position.” 

“And that?” she questioned rashly. 

And then her repentance came too 
late, for,— 

“Waiting at your feet,” he told her 
humbly, and the new humility, sitting 
well upon him, brought back her sense 
of stifling, of constriction of her throat 
and lungs. 

For one moment, the tears hung in 
her grey eyes. Then she lifted her 
head high in the air, to prevent their 
dropping. 

“Thank you, Mr. Clode,” she said 
slowly. “You are offering me the 
highest honor in your gift. I do 
appreciate it. I appreciate you, too, 
I think. I honor you; and I like you; 
and I have enjoyed your being on the 
ship. Still, I shall never marry you.” 

“Why?” Calm as doom, the crisp 
word cut across the nervous delibera- 
tion of her speech. 

Her own speech crisped in its turn. 

“Two reasons. I do not love 
you eae 

“Yet,” he subjoined quietly. 

A gleam of anger burned in her eyes. 

“You are not too modest, Mr. 
Clode.” 

If she expected him to shrivel at her 
accent, she was disappointed. 

“T know the strength of my own 
will,” he corrected her unflinchingly. 
“A will like mine, coupled with an 
honest, upright purpose, can mould a 
man to anything he chooses, even to 
making himself worthy of your love.” 

She caught her lower lip between 
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her teeth. Then she finished out her 
earlier speech. 

“And, besides, I have no wish to 
marry. You may not understand it, 
may think that I am unwomanly, 
talking for mere effect. But think a 
minute, Mr. Clode. What would I 
gain? And how much I would lose! 
I am past thirty, reaching an age 
where I can enjoy practical independ- 
ence without arousing disapproval. 
I have ever so many vital interests, 
and no real ties. I can come and go, 
can make my own plans and enjoy my 
own life as it passes. Why should I 
tie myself down for all time to come, 
bind myself by conditions that, how- 
ever charming at the start, would end 
by galling me by their very perma- 
nence? We single women are not 
accidents of nature, Mr. Clode. We 
have our place, our purpose, our reason 
for existence. And it is for us to 
choose. For me, I have no wish to 
marry.” 

Once more, his answer came to her 
unflinchingly. 

“Not yet. . The time will come, for 
I shall make it. How? I trust I still 
am plastic; I have a will, and the 
highest, the most earnest purpose God 
can give to any man. [I shall make it 
my one aim, so far as lies in honor, to 
fashion myself into the husband you 
would choose.” 

“But I have told you I shall not 
choose one,” she broke in impatiently. 
Then she fell silent, because her voice, 
catching on her wilful words, rendered 
them unsteady. 

“Perhaps,” he assented calmly. 
“Still, if 1 do my own honest part, I 
can count on time — and life — to 
come to my help inthe end. No, wait! 
I have not finished yet, Aileen, and you 
must hear meout. This.ends my beg- 
gary of love from you. You have 
nothing to give me now. Then I shall 
wait, doing my own part, and hoping 
always, always longing for the day when 
you will come to me and tell me you are 
ready.” 

“I! Come to you!” 

“Yes, just that. Always I shall be 
waiting. I can’t tell when you will be 
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ready to take what I can offer; I have 
no right to burden you by following 
you up and making you listen over and 
over again to the thing you know per- 
fectly well already. Till you come, | 
shall hold myself to my best, the bes: 
that only the hope of you can make me. 
When you come, I shall give you my- 
self, and all I have. But, when you 
come, you must come to me as your 
whole self. Here on this ship, you 
have ruled us all like a many-sided 


queen, a subject for each side. We 
have been glad and proud,” and 
Aileen’s pulse quickened, as she 


watched his smile, “to do your royal 
bidding. That has been good; but 
it’s not at all the thing I mean to have, 
inthelongrun. Someday,sometime,” 
as he took off his cap, the sun struck 
down on his ashy-grey hair, on his 
keen and steady eyes and on his thin, 
firm lips, struck down and disclosed the 
inherent man in his full nobility of 
character and of aim; “some day, 
Aileen, I mean to be, not your cringing 
subject, depending on your smile, but 
your loving, loyal, royal mate. When 
that day comes, I count on you to say 
the word. Till then, it will be your 
fault if we do not keep on, as we are 
now, good friends and comrades.” 

There came an instant of hesitation. 
Then Aileen, albeit reluctantly, laid 
her hand in his. Afterwards, turning 
on his heel, he left her. She watched 
his retreating shoulders, his erect and 
shapely head, through a_ thickening 
mist of tears. 


CHAPTER XI 


RIEG was right, and wrong. 
The Beatic did make 
Queenstown, that night; but 
not until the night was far 
spent. In other words, the tender 
came alongside at two o’clock in the 
morning. It found the ship’s com- 
pany, for the most part, astir and agog 
for news. The impassive lack of 
interest in landward things, so charac- 
teristic of ship life, had crumbled 
suddenly at dinner time. Queenstown 
(Continued on page 149) 
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THE ART ROOM OF BIGELOW, 
KENNARD AND COMPANY 





Where Antiques of Great Value are Displayed in a 
Really Artistic Setting 


By GRACE 

















PENDANT OF THE TIME OF HENRY II 


HOSE who love relics of the past 
well enough to loiter through 
antique shops and museums, 
or to hover about some auction 

hall, have missed an especial delight if 
they have not yet discovered the “art 
room” of Bigelow, Kennard and 
Company at the corner of West and 
Washington Streets, in Boston. Here 
is no prosaic monotone of glass cases 
and stone corridors, no jumble of 
heaped -up furniture and bric-a-brac; 
rather, it suggests those rare and in- 
teresting collections one sometimes 
finds in the English manor, or old 
French chateau. 

Under shrouded electric lights 
stretches a great room, whose tapestry- 
hung walls and high ceiling, fine 
paintings and brilliant mirrors comfort 
the artistic soul with their dignified 
beauty. In such an atmosphere the 
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splendor of costly woods and glory «|! 
historic association are entirely 
home. The exhibition is so charm- 
ingly arranged that it draws the visit« 
irresistibly into its midst. Each art: 
cle is placed where its particular grac: 
can add most to the general harmon) 
Net one but has considerable valuc 
Treasures of old furniture, porcelain. 
pottery, bronze and other metals. 
tapestries, painting, sculpture — ar 
shown. And since this collection is nc} 
a fixed one, there is the spice of variet 
to make the visitor return again and 
again. 

That cbjects cf art so alluring to th 
connoisseur are purchasable, and nct 
merely cn exhibiticn as in the museum 
gallery, increases the attraction cf this 
room. For no matter how slim the 
pocketbook of the visitor, he feels the , 
pleasant witchery of that day-dream 
everybody indulges during a tour of 
the shops — possible possession some- 
time of what he admires. Moreover, 
one’s fancy is challenged to visions cf 
homemaking, for every piece of furni- 
ture and most of the other objects in 
the collection could be put to some 
practical use besides that of orna- 
mentation. Most of them would be 
out of place in a curio cabinet. 

At the same time they represent 
the finest workmanship of several 
famous periods before the era known 
as Colonial in furniture, or as modern 
in pottery. I thought of Seville and 
Venice and Flanders as I sat upon the 
throne-like seat of some ancient Span- 
ish grandee with my fingers in the deep 
creases of the chair-arms grooved to 
fit his fingers. I gazed over the long 
rocm, and remembered the saying, 
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“THE TWO SISTERS,” 


that “Despite our boasted progress, 
our elders excelled where time and 
patience were required.” Furniture 
predominates in the vista and I noted 
that Europe before the nineteenth 
century is well represented. There 
are good specimens of English, French, 
Flemish, German, Spanish and Italian 
chairs, several having the original up- 
holstery of hand-wrought leather or of 
silken damask. Beautiful tables from 
England and France, of mahogany, 
suggest the earliest days of Britain’s 
conquest of the seas, or of piratical 
quests into West Indian regions. A 
few others inlaid with ivory or mother- 


ARY SCHEFFER 


of-pearl and boxes of like pattern pro- 


claim themselves from the Orient. 
Then there are French lacquer tables 
decorated with gold. One has a top 
carved and protected by glass which 
shows an oval painting of birds and 
fruit, surrounded by a lace-like border 
set with pearls and paste rubies, emer- 
alds and diamonds. Oaken library 
tables, claw-footed and polished to that 
rich patine that only age can give, 
gate-legged tables of the Jacobean age, 
Chippendale tip-tables with pie-crust 
edge, Louis XV secretaries and con- 
soles stand here and there, and among 
them several quaint French dressing- 









































































CARVED IVORY CUP 


tables with velvet-lined drawers for 
milady’s wig and pomades. Two of 
these dressing-cases are folding ones, 
which probably accompanied their 
owners on journeys. 

Upon the consoles and tables, just 
where they appear most artistically, is 
a delightful array of small articles, 
knicknacks of every description that 
one may inspect at leisure,— lovely old 
tea-caddies, exquisite knife cases, writ- 
ing sets, curious chestnut roasters for 
country houses, mirrors, little hand 
fire-screens, fans, Bohemian rose glass 
hyacinth vases. There are tea-boxes 
and tea-tables of the kind our English 
kinsfolk call “occasional,” which have 
compartments for the different blends 
of tea, and for the sugar, made in the 
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days when tea was so precious a com- 
modity it had to be kept locked up. | 
heard that some bright woman sur- 
prised her husband with a tea-table of 
this kind transformed into a tobacco 
stand for his den, and that the idea 
pleased him greatly. 

Of all the things in this room, an old 
Spanish portable cabinet is the most 
striking. It was probably made as a 
receptacle for vestures for some monas- 
tery during the seventeenth century. 
The frame is of Spanish walnut, over 
which openwork plaques Of steel 
pierced in geometrical patterns are laid 
upon crimson Spanish velvet. The 
front of the cabinet drops down to form 
adesk. The inner space is divided into 
many drawers and cabinets of various 
sizes and shapes, including the usual 
secret drawers so important in the 
olden days. These are all decorated 
with an inlaid design of ivory touched 
with red and gold in the Moorish taste. 
Shells also appear in the design to cover 
the numerous nail heads and upon the 
locks and handles. The lock that 
closes the cabinet is. a very curious and 
rather large one, shaped like two long 
fluted turrets. A cabinet very much 
like this one is in the South Kensington 
Museum in London; another in Berlin. 

Another object that commands in- 
stant attention when you enter the 
room is an immense carved oak Crom- 
wellian buffet, monumental in dimen- 
sions and style, which would be a 
most imposing addition to a sufficiently 
big dining-room. 

I found the chests an impressive 
feature of the exhibit. There is a very 
notable collection so disposed through- 
out the room as to contribute quite a 
sense*of strength and security. They 
are of every design and size from the 
little jewel cabinet to the massive re- 
ceptacle for all the bride’s dower. 
Happy is the housewife who can keep 
her table linen in a Jacobean cupboard 
or store it away in a spacious old Jaco- 
bean chest. Their rich dark oak pan- 
elling adds greatly to the beauty of any 
oak-furnished hall, library or dining- 
room. But there are scarcely enough 
to go around now. The chest appears 

















in many an old will; the “spruce kiste 
bound with yren” of the Low Countries 
has been a prized possession not only in 
England and France but also in Spain 


and Portugal. The chest makers of 
the Middle Ages were so important a 
body of artificers that they had a spe- 
cial guild of their own, and ranked next 
to the gold and silversmiths in the 
trades of that period. They attained 
to the highest skill, working in ebony 
ivory, horn, shell, and all the precious 
metals. 

It is evident that these noble ances- 
tors of our present-day trunk had the 
widest variety of uses. One in this 
collection is easily recognized as origin- 
ally the sea-chest of some captain who 
voyaged to the East Indies. Several 
were probably bridal chests, but only 
one bears the name of its first owner. 
This is a carved dark oak chest with a 
convex top and side panels inlaid with 
ivory and a darker wood and decorated 
with birds and fruit. It is wider and 
lower than the usual bridal chest and 
has big iron handles on the two ends. 
It bears the inscription ““T. Lucia Hage- 
mans — A.D. 1782.” 

There are several Bible boxes also, 
and one massive wooden support made 


to hold a great illuminated volume’ 


while it was being read. 

A few sets of first editions when 
printing was young in Europe, and two 
or three large illuminated books are 
shown. One of the latter is a most in- 
teresting geography by Abrahamus of 
Antwerp, MDLXX. Another is a 
Spanish chant-book dated 1642, which 
has the old-style square notes and il- 
luminated lettering upon parchment. 
It is bound in leather, with heavy brass 
mountings to protect the corners and 
for ornamentation at the back and sides. 
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The porcelains include some Chinese 
pieces, and specimens of the various 
European factories in Meissen, Dres- 
den, Sévres, Staffordshire, Wedgewood, 
Ruskin and Coalport designs. There 
is a noteworthy collection of clocks, 
too, and paintings and sculpture are 
not neglected; at present there are in- 
teresting examples of water-color and 
drawings illustrative of the work of 
some of the best schools, and including a 
romantic subject byAry Scheffer. Flem- 
ish verdure tapestries hang on the walls, 
giving rich color to the background of 
this remarkable apartment. For grace 
and variety, the vista is broken here 
and there by some excellent bronzes, 
among them examples of West’s mod- 
ern but wonderfully lifelike studies of 
Indians and game, and by a few 
modern French figures by Barré and 
Michele. 

A special group of treasures is not 
kept open upon the tables. This in- 
cludes several very valuable pieces of 
antique jewelry. Among the rarest, 
I saw a Roman necklace of Camelian 
intaglios; a Sicilian pendant, of the 
seventeenth century, set with Indian 
rubies, diamonds and emeralds; a 
Sicilian reliquary of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, set with precious stones, holding a 
gold figure of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and some remarkable cameos 
and intaglios. One intaglio shows the 
head of Alexander cut in topaz and 
bound with pure gold. Another is a 
head of Jupiter in rock crystal made 
and signed by Pickler, born 1730, in 
Naples. It is an oval, not quite two 
inches long. There is also a seven- 
teenth century giradinetti ring, 
having a dainty basket of fruit 
set with emeralds, rubies and dia- 
monds. 


HAWAIIAN REMINISCENCES 
By CHARLES FESSENDEN NICHOLS 
A Church Service. 


church at Waimea. Not a 

chimney to relieve its barnlike 

outline. A little girl sits at the 
entrance smoking acigar. The sexton, 
a Chinaman, all joints, is pulling at 
the church bell. His clock formerly 
controlled the hour for worship, but 
growing ever more rusty, it now ranges 
hours before or behind hand, and the 
pastor’s breakfast bell serves as a signal 
for ringing at the church. As wor- 
shipers enter, the bell-puller stops 
to talk with those who come in, until 
all sounds cease. These plastered 
walls enclose a large area. Unlike 
the distribution of the audience at 
Honolulu, where the old men, the 
young married men, the young un- 
married men, the old women, the 
young married women, the young un- 
married women, with further sub- 
division among boys and girls con- 
firmed or unconfirmed, occupy sever- 
ally especial parts of the church, no 
such distinctions show themselves to- 
day. Here is a family in a roomy pew 
near the door — four children with the 
mother and father. As the service 
progresses the children must beamused; 
a loaf of bread is produced, and while 
the mother nurses the baby she cuts 
three slices from the loaf and adds 
these to the spiritual food which is 
offered her restless young ones from 
the pulpit. Directly below the 
preacher, two old women are seated 
sideways, confronting each other, their 
arms firmly clasping the knees, each 
smokes a pipe; as they smoke they 
nod and yawn. From the congre- 
gation loud snores are occasionally 
heard. Two little boys, close by the 
preacher, skirmish with umbrellas, 
one of the boys is driven to the wall; 
the father of the defeated comes from 
the body of the church and roughly 
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drives the boy away who has dis- 
comfited his child. 

Young men and women stroll down 
the aisles or step over the backs of the 
seats to get drinks, sometimes return- 
ing with a mug or calabash of water 
for a friend. Enforcingly the building 
has an echo of no small social power! 
A horse thrusts his head through a 
window and looks upon the audience. 

However, in spite of these events, 
the main portion of the large assem- 
blage seems undisturbed; the mother 
with four children produces a rattle, 
a dernier resort, to quiet the baby. A 
woman is seized with headache; she 
loosens her hair and signals a friend, 
who crosses to her in bee-line, be- 
striding the backs of the seats, and 
kneads the muscles of her head in 
native fashion (lomi-lomi). 

Keliokamaka is eighty-five years 
old; he owns little but a gray umbrella, 
a faded coat and a white beard 
braided in two coils. 

It is of good report to wear 
a bonnet into church, as foreigners 
do. A few ambitious native women 
subscribed, once on a time, their 
single bonnet elaborately trimmed 
in brilliant blue. Waiting until the 
mass of the congregation was assem- 
bled, the first woman marched down 
the aisle, wearing the bonnet; she 
seated herself near a window and 
lowered the bonnet by its strings to a 
woman waiting below, who, in her 
turn wearing it, paraded along the aisle 
to her seat beside the first woman; this 
transfer was repeated until the part- 
ners were snugly seated in a row, the 
bonnet remaining on the head of the 
last comer. Pantomime continued as 
many Sundays as bonnet held to- 
gether, and no other effect than a 
general feeling of envy. 

If a native woman sings well she is 
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not placed in the choir—such dis- 
tinction would make her vain “like 
the peacock,” says a native preacher, 
“women get a vain squeaking voice if 
they are praised as much as other 
birds.” Unfortunately the few good 
voices in the congregation have no 
support, and the notes push up in 
bubbles, as if from under water. 

Pausing in his part (his is, by the 
way, the only tenor voice in the choir), 
a young man takes from his pocket a 
little mirror and comb, carefully ar- 
ranges his necktie, and combs his hair, 
standing in full view. 

“Look!” cries the preacher, on tip- 
toe, and with vigorous gestures. “Look 
at the sea, look at that old hill, there 
are enough raw fish and taro, while 
you are complaining of famine! Why 
does n’t the Lord bring you calabashes 
full? Oh, you are too lazy! Go to the 
ant,” etc. Turning to me, the only 
stranger present, he translates this 
part of the sermon, the interruption 
being received with equanimity by 
the people. Suddenly descending, he 
borrows a cap, which he holds before 
each person in the audience (not ex- 
cepting his own family) for money ora 
written promise to bring it next 
Sabbath, and enters into a discussion 
of pros and contras when his parish- 
oners object to giving. The delin- 
quents blush and stammer with native 
grace; a few young men who attempt 
to slip away from their obligation are 
checked by a brisk turn of the minis- 
ter’s spectacles; he forces back change 
upon such as give beyond his approval; 
the little ones who have brought a 
keneta are praised and thanked. Asa 
father guiding his children, this good 
man lives in their confidence and love. 

Service is finished, and we may re- 
turn, through the sweet air and pre- 
cious hue and shape of jasmine and fern, 
to find six little natives at home: lively, 
wicked, pretty creatures — brownies, 
with snapping eyes, soft, straight, 
black, glossy hair and winning wise 
ways. All are anxious to get things, 
hold things, tip over things. One 
brings me each morning a bunch of 


roses. 
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PELE’s CLoup-GaRDEN 


One Hawaiian morning word was 
excitedly brought: “The cloud is off 
the pali and here are waiting Noo 
Loeloe (the Tired Lizard), Po Poki 
(Poor Pussy) and Wai Atlantika (the 
Atlantic Ocean), three merry natives 
all ready to climb the mountain, and 
why should not haoli (the outsider) 
join them? For it is but once in 
eleven years that Pele’s cloud is off 
the pali. 

Who is Pele? And what is a pali? 
Any pali is now American soil and we 
ought to recognize it. The word 
simply means a high rock or precipice, 
usually overhanging a mountain tor- 
rent; but Pele’s pali, just here above 
the valley Waipio, enwrapped forever 
in the cloud which its great height 
attracts, is, with a considerable area 
of table-land, her own reserve. Super- 
stition completely debars the natives 
from visiting this region; it is tabu 
ground, 

“Death sure and swift awaits there,” 
and nobody ever goes up to grope in 
the tangle of this beautiful cloud- 
garden of the very melodramatic god- 
dess of Hawaii nei. To-day, however, 
so say these three natives, Pele with- 
draws her tabu. In compliment to 
the white haoli traveler, the secret- 
sacred, gray-fluffy cap, always hiding 
her white face (*) is, in part, removed. 

Pele is the true ruler of Hawaii, not 
a queen or a princess to be bribed or 
pensioned dollarwise; goddess of in- 
fernal coquetry; of form so unstable 
that no idol has been fashioned for her 
worship, although she is held in such 
reverence as is given to no other; 
placable only when masquerading in 
some chaotic element, whose last foot- 
step tossed molten lava, and who hides 
her rare garden where it finds its sun- 
shine above the clouds. 

Realizing then, O Lizard, Pussy 
and Wai Atlantika! that your tales are 


*Pele is represented fair and flaxen-haired. 
Tradition of northern voyagers visiting these 
islands deified them, taking note of their light 
complexion. Captain Cook and his sailors 
were worshipped at first as gods. 
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ever highly colored and that eleven 
days would, most likely, generously 
span the time wherein your mountain 
has lately remained under water (even 
a fish-story must come to the surface 
to breathe before its eleventh year). 
Realizing all this, itis pleasant to know 
that the wind has changed, her trade- 
wind no doubt; such good fortune is not 
to be slighted, and so we will together 
ride to the pali. 

On unshod horses, lassoed from a 
neighboring rice-patch, we ride, with 
slight ascent, through long weeds and 
grass. Looking backward, the curious 
illusion prevails, often observed on an 
island, that the water below appears to 
rise and confront us, as if we were 
lower than the sea whose lustrous 


furrows seem no deeper’ than 
warped surface of polished mahog- 
any. 


Birds are seldom seen on these 
islands, yet we can hear much twitter- 
ing, as if made by little hidden birds. 
These birds are never captured “and 
if we were to see one,” says Wai 
Atlantika, “we should be drowned.”’ 
A few humming-birds are out to-day, 
and sand-mice, underground, make 
a noise . between singing and chirp- 
ing. 
“Kauka ” (Doctor), says Lizard, 
“it is time to be careful.” Hence- 
forth, at stated intervals, we dismount 
to place crisscross bunches (leis) of 
flowers and leaves, to propitiate the 
mountain deities (hoo-kupu). 

Very safe it is to push aside the long 
weeds, seeking yams and ferns, for 
there are no snakes nor any other 
venomous reptilian life on beautiful 
Hawaii; very safe, while listening to 
the monotonous chant of my com- 
panions “Aloha lio loa” (praise to the 
big horse), to scoop the fingers through 
a brook for small fish, then eat them 
alive. The natives do not even chew 
their squirming captives! 

“Kahuna,” says Lizard (he means 
native doctor, witch doctor, sorcerer, 
and now addresses the outsider as such 
by reason of our increasing friendship), 
“my mother buried five of us alive.” 


(Continued on page 147) 
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“Why?” I ask. “To stop the vol- 
cano,” replies Lizard (*). 

There is no trail. We pass cacti, 
sprawling in families like turtles, oval, 
ragged and dusty, some rampant and 
pugnacious, others on their backs. 
The hau tree (Hibiscus tilaceus), the 
banana, the ti (Draccena terminalis), 
begonias and yellow blooms of the 
shrub ohenaupaka (Scevola glabra) 
are seen in a maze of trailers, fungi 
and mosses. 

Fragrant wood-strawberries grow 
here, and we may eat them with the 
slippery, sour guavas found on all sides. 
A valley to the right is completely 
overspread by nasturtiums of enor- 
mous leafage and the smallest possible 
blossom. Somewhat pathetic it is, 
this growth, so many years after its 
wrinkled seeds were planted by some 
New England missionary, not quite 
content with palmetto, ohia (f), 
orange and fern! And now, without 
frost to interrupt their progress, the 
nasturtiums have filled in, from edge 
to edge, this untrodden vale; the mass 
of vines is from twenty to fifty feet in 
depth and extends as far as vision 
reaches. 

Tired Lizard proves to be chief 
chatterer; he is small, alert, shows 
white teeth, rides backward and stops 
at times to braid his horse’s mane. 
My other companions, of the common 
stolid type, I remember now, only by 
their legs, so long that the two men 
seemed to stand over their small horses, 
and could walk at option without dis- 
mounting. 

Ferns now abound, and we may 
fancy their existence to be most 
joyous; knowing their right to the soil, 
sure that they are loved in all the land, 
for their beautiful life is not essential 
to the cruel worship of any evil god, 
they fill every nook or hang above us 


*Even at this time the burial of living 
children is not unknown on Hawaii. The 
writer remembers an old woman, seamstress 
in a mission family, who was supposed to have 
eaten several of her own children. 

t Ohia, the native apple 
polymorpha). 
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DAVID WARFIELD, ONE OF THE BEST-LIKED ACTORS ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 











MISS KATHLEEN PARLOW, THE YOUNG CANADIAN VIOLINIST WHO HAS APPEARED 
HERE WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA WITH MUCH SUCCESS. 
SHE IS A PUPII. OF AUER, THE MASTER OF MISCHA ELMAN 
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HAWAIIAN REMINISCENCES 
Pele’s Cloud Garden 


(Continued from page 142) 


invested by big spiders. A loquacious 
Ophioglossum pendulum, embraced and 
festooned by a graceful piori (Smilax 
sandwichiensis) attracts attention. 
But, without separate enumeration, we 
are aware of Blechnia sadeleria cya- 
theoides, Davallia repens, with varieties 
of Nephrodium, Asplenium and Pteris. 

Gradually quitting firm. land, our 
horses stumble at times and sink to 
their chests in the mud; the weeds 
topple and flatten where a mountain 
stream gurgles; on one side lies a 
treacherous quicksand into which bul- 
locks may sink and perish. Here we 
repeatedly dismount to cut the vines 
and roots which wind about the legs 
of the tired horses. Ever pushing 


aside the thicket as we force our way, 
we are drenched by the water-laden 
branches of the tall shrubs; a dash as 


if from a dipper is thrown from tree 
or skirmishing cloudlet until our 
clothes drip as if we had waded through 
ariver. ”Tis a sanatarium quite con- 
trolled by hydropathy. Warmth and 
reeking moisture are omnipresent; 
height which in other lands -would be 
the realm of snow attracts here only 
mists, ever condensing into shower and 
clarified by rainbow-sunshine. Under 
these conditions an enormous fernery 
is created, where growths which could 
nowhere else mature revel undisturbed, 
unless the rarely veering wind stir for a 
moment the habitual quietude. Here 
the light clouds hesitate, touching the 
treetops, the soft wind bears no aroma 
but that of the mountain dews, earthy, 
evanescent, soothing. It is, indeed, 
the heart of the enchantment toward 
which we have aspired. 

Ferns, where their life has full sway, 
invade earth and air alike. Gleichen- 
ias travel, emulating the banyan and 
throwing out rootlets wherever their 
stalks touch the ground. Such as are 
parasites climb over one another, sur- 


mount the vast undergrowths, sway 
from tall trees and profit by their 
larger outlook—plagiarists and sy- 
cophants at very heart—to steal almost 
indiscriminately from the thousand 
forms outspread below. Again quit- 
ting their highest points of observa- 
tion, charmed by the varied shapes 
which grow beneath, clinging and 
swinging downward, these marauders 
now steal the prettiest forms they spy. 
Polypodium spectrum outlines an oak 
leaf, Pteris decipiens miniatures the 
leaf of the rock maple, Polypodium 
tamariscum resembles the tamarind 
leaf, Vittaria elongata is indistinguish- 
able from grass. Like the recognized 
imitation, or resemblance, on the part 
of certain birds, insects and many 
animals, of the leaves and trunks of 
the trees near which they dwell, these 
fern-counterfeiters often confuse the 
naturalist. The glass only detects 
fernship in many of the pretty paro- 
dists, revealing, on edge or surface of 
the leaves, their fine spores. Detec- 
tion is often difficult (particularly in 
the case of Polypodium spectrum), 
except during the brief period of 
fruitage. 

Tethering the horses, the natives 
now begin to place between thin pieces 
of weed the ferns we find. All will be 
fastened firmly together while the 
specimens are still fresh, before we go 
down the mountain. To collect ferns 
is to search, to shout, to be hungry, to 
wallow, to climb into far, wild places 
until certain shy lives are, as it were, 
pressed into the service of science, 
acquiring in captivity Latin names. 

Polypodiums, which on the volcano, 
develop to fruitage in a few days, but 
are stunted in the hot lava cracks, 
to a height of three or four inches, 
here exhibit long and graceful fronds. 
We find Polypodium pellucidum, P. 
pseudogrammaticus, and P. hymenop- 
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hylloides, natives only at these islands. 
Pteris decora and Naratia douglassi 
grow here only. The “Fanny fern” 
appears to be a hymenophyllum (*). 
These, with many others, are found. 
An Asplenium enatum supports num- 
erous young plants of its own variety 
which have enrooted themselves on the 
stems and leaves of the parent fern. 

Wandering along the edge of the 
pali we see, on the low trees, charming 
pink shells. There are many varieties 
of these land-shells in the forests of 
the tropics, and a collection has been 
made and catalogued from Oahu, 
Maui and Hawaii. 

The precipice drops, not very 
abruptly, about four hundred feet. 
Half way down, a great tree has fallen. 
Somewhat piteous and helpless the 
tree appears, devoured and orna- 
mented by orchids, selaginellas, ly- 
copodiums and pendant mosses, while 
every notch and gnarled limb sup- 
ports parasitic ferns; among them are 
seen Trichomanes parvulum and the 
microscopically small Hymenophullum 
lanceolatum, a pulpy mass with deli- 
cate projecting leaflets. 
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A giant pulu, the tree fern (Cibotium 
chamissoi from which the natives 
gather the silky material with which 
they fill their beds),— this vigorous 
growth has forced upward an immense 
mass of earth upon which nestles the 
birdsnest fern (Asplenium midus avis), 
throwing its vast leaves about as if 
to invite auks or phoenix to establish 
a nest here in Pele’s service. It is now 
that Lizard wishes he could discover 
the secret cave of Umi, a great war- 
rior, said to be buried beneath this 
pali. 

We look upward, seeking the little 
white rag which has been tied upon 
one of the horses for a beacon. A 
deluge of rain is pouring upon it from 
Pele’s terrible forehead, signal for 
scramble, remounting and retreat. 

Thus we saw her fair garden when 
the goddess was not at home; her soft 
cloud swept in and Pele’s pali is but a 
memory, so intangible I could believe 
it a dream, were it not for my album, 


*To Prof. Daniel C. Eaton, who kindly 
arranged my collections, I am indebted for the 
classification of these ferns. 





HISTORIC HOMES OF NEW ENGLAND 


Ok of the first reminders of 
the coming holiday sea- 
son is “Historic Homes of 

New England,” a sump- 
tuous volume published by Little, 

Brown & Co., and bearing the name 

of Mary Jane Northend as author. 

It is illustrated from photographs 

showing exterior and interior views 

of the twenty-one old New England 
homes selected. There are one 
hundred and fifty of these illustra- 
tions. The text contains enough 
information to familiarize the reader 
with the history of the houses that 
have been chosen, and to point out 
the particular charm, or interest, of 
each. The standpoint is that of 
the sympathetic pilgrim visitor. 


The general reader will, no doubt, 
welcome the absence of archeologi- 
cal. detail and recondite discussion 
of mooted points — for the history 
of many of these famous edifices is 
variously told by local authorities. 

In this day of the automobile 
tourist, and the searching of every 
hidden byway, such a book will 
have,an interest, as well as to that 
ever-widening circle of lovers of 
New England local life and history. 
The volume would form a glorious 
souvenir of a visit to New England, 
and how pleasant it would be to 
read it in connection with the stories 
of Hawthorne or the later tales of 
Sarah Orne Jewett! 











ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


(Continued from page 134) 


had Marconi-ed messages galore to the 
Beatic; the powers on the bridge, 
realizing the nearness now to news- 
papers, had seen no reason for keeping 
up their earlier censorship. 

Accordingly, the passengers, going 
down to dinner, had discovered a bulle- 
tin board thickly covered with sensa- 
tions of the first magnitude. The 
strike, which had threatened England 
at the time of their sailing, had grown 
to be an affair of magnificent propor- 
tions. London was an armed camp; 
Saint Paul’s dome was the signal 
center of the seat of war; while, as for 
Liverpool, the conditions were anar- 
chical. The passengers discussed the 
matter throughout dinner; it quite 
ousted ship gossip and the prudent 
interchange of plans. On the way up 
from dinner, a round dozen men lined 
up beforethepurser’s window. Among 
the dozen was Stanway. 

Later, his evening clothes exchanged 
for black-barred tweeds, and his hasty 
packing done, he went up to the 
lounge to explain his change of plan. 
It really had not mattered to him 
where he landed. He had meant to 
come back to Ireland later, anyway. 
And, with the vagueness of his plans 
coupled with the uncertainties of 
railway travel, it seemed a bit foolish 
to go to Liverpool and be stranded 
there, unable to get on to London. 
Traffic was at a standstill, and strike 
conditions were a bore. If only there 
were chance of excitement, then of 
course — 

Clode, quite in his normal mood, 
listened, helping Stanway on with an 
occasional question, a still more oc- 
casionalassent. Aileen, looking rather 
pale and wan, sat curled up in the lee 
of Mrs. General, and accorded him 
only a silent attention. Her eyes 
were dull, and her whole manner list- 
less now, although she had been fever- 
ishly bright at dinner. |Stanway, 
watching her obliquely, ransacked his 


mind for guiding landmarks out of his 
past experience. Could it be that the 
unexpected suddenness of his depart- 
ure was telling upon her composure? 
His eyes lighted; then he pulled down 
the corners of his lips. The time had 
been too short for that, too short for 
them both, and for two very different 
reasons. That was no sign, though, 
that the fullness of time would not 
come, some day. 

With such a number of people going 
ashore, with such a chance of exciting 
tidings to come on board, it was no 
especial wonder that everybody was 
up and doing, when the tender came 
alongside at Queenstown. FEarlier, 
there had been sandwiches and coffee 
in the dining-room, nominally to feed 
the bodies of the departing score of 
passengers, actually to occupy the 
nervous fingers of the other scores 
who were to remain on board. After- 
wards, everybody stood about on 
tenterhooks of waiting, stood about 
for two long hours until, without 
warning, the coming of the tender 
sorted them swiftly into two groups, 
the ones who went ashore to peaceful 
Ireland, and the ones who stayed on 
board and read the papers, only to 
find that temporary chaos reigned on 
English soil. 

Clode waved a cordial hand at the 
retreating back of Stanway, bought 
up copies of all the papers within reach, 
then hurried back in search of Aileen, 
just starting wearily up the stairs. 

“Good-night, Miss Warburton,” he 
bade her, and his voice had the old 
kindly ring, no more, no less. “A 
good night’s rest to you! You look 
as if you needed it. I'll see you in the 
morning.” 

Smiling he went his way; and, while 
he went, he hummed softly to himself 
the little phrase he loved so well, the 
phrase to all seeming so unlike the 
man, and yet so curiously charac- 
teristic of his real nature. 
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" ob ag grateful hearts, mm hm mm 

. hm, 

Mm hm mm fav’ring gale.” 

Humming, his eyes were very stead- 
fast, and his brow unclouded. 

Clode was early at breakfast the 
next morning. He had neglected to 
explain to Aileen, the night before, 
that Mrs. General had invited him to 
take Stanway’s vacant place at their 
table. Neither did he, as he rose to 
spin Aileen’s chair to position, explain 
by what clever necromancy he had 
extracted the invitation. He merely 
settled her in her place, bade her good- 
morning, and talked about the news 
from Liverpool, now thickening fast 
with every fresh layer of bulletins 
pinned upon the board. 

Aileen still looked wan and heavy- 
eyed; and Clode’s keen glance had not 
lost the little start of consternation 
which had followed her discovery that 
he was seated at their table. She had 
made a brave rallying, however; and, 
by the end of breakfast, Clode’s will, 
meeting her own well-trained tact, 
had practically downed her earlier em- 
barrassment. It was quite in their old 
spirit of comradeship that they went 
up the stairs together. 

At the top of the stairs, Clode stood 
aside to let her pass on without him. 
He had the superlative common sense 
not to tax her endurance too far. 
For the present, it was enough that 
they had spent an hour together on an 
outward semblance of their former 
terms. Later in the morning, he 
would go back to her again. For the 
hour, it was as well for her to be left 
alone. Stanway gone, and Grieg busy 
with preparations for their landing, 
there were no really complicating hu- 
man factors within reach. 

Left to herself, then, Aileen gave 
a little sigh of relief, as she sank down 
in her chair on deck. The deck was 
practically deserted; by no means all 
the passengers owned an efficient 
Marie to carry out instructions re- 
garding the readiness of luggage for 
removal. Mrs. General was busy 
packing, and the Sedalians, and the 
self-respecting pair of Britons. In- 


(To be continued.) 
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deed, barely a dozen people dotted the 
deck; with none of them Aileen had so 
much as a nodding acquaintance, 
She could not have been more alone, 
had she been stranded in Sahara. 

And loneliness was the one thing she 
needed above all else, loneliness and 
time. She had maintained her own 
position pluckily, the day before; but 
the question had come and gone so 
suddenly that even now she had not 
fully analyzed her reasons for her own 
decision. She needed time to set 
them out in logical order, to be re- 
viewed again and again at her leisure. 
She approved her own decision. She 
had not spoken at random, when she 
had assured Clode that, marrying, she 
would lose the one thing so many 
women covet most: freedom, the right 
to live their lives as seems good to 
them, the power to be fast friends with 
many, the permanent complement 
of none. Neither had she spoken at 
random, when she had tried to make 
Clode realize that the single woman 
has her own place in the world: not 
the neglected spinster longing to be 
plucked from her ancestral stock; but 
the independent and popular woman 
who remains single by no freak 
of fortune, but by her own voli- 
tion. 

For years she had been slowly 
developing this creed of hers. It had 
had its beginnings soon after the epi- 
sode of Bernie Lennox, an episode 
which had taught her that the average 
young girl must either modify her 
ideals almost past recognition, or 
else, for their sake, give up most other 
things that women are supposed to 
seek. She had made her choice de- 
liberately, even with unseemly vacilla- 
tion. In the end of all things, she had 
clung to her ideals, and had thrown 
Bernie over. Since then, liking men 
and enjoying their society, being 
liked in turn, she had gone upon the 
simple theory that safety lies in num- 
bers. She had bestowed her smiles 
with such an absolute impartiality 
that, up to now, no one recipient had 
dared to think himself as favored 
above all the others. 











How the Public Profits 


By Telephone~Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 


a Hand in hand with inventions and devel- 
opments which have improved the service 
many fold have come operating economies 
that have greatly cut its cost. 

To appreciate these betterments and their 
resulting economies, consider a few ex- 
amples: 


Your present telephone instrument had 
seventy-two ancestors; it is better and 

















Standard 


Original 
Bell ee Bell Telephone cheaper than eal of them. 
76 


Time was when a switchboard required a 
room full of boys to handle the calls of a 
few hundred subscribers. Today, two or 
three girls will serve a greater number with- 
out confusion and very much more promptly. 





A three-inch underground cable now car- 
ries as many as eight hundred wires. If 
strung in the old way, these would require 
four sets of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibitive in 
city streets. 


These are some of the familiar improve- 
ments. They have saved tens of millions of 
dollars. But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest econo- 
mies and putting the telephone within every- 
one’s reach, are too technical to describe 
here. And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the invention 
of the automobile. 





This progress in economy, as well as in 
Wks service, has given the United States the Bell 
ag oo System with about ten times as many tele- 
bene Lo om os honeell phones, proportionate to the population, as 
Overhead Cable in all Europe. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND, CECILIAN 


WHE best way to 
feel the spirit of 
enchantment 


is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


(Cut along this line) _ 





GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
_.......CECILIAN PIANO 
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_......RyTHMopIkK Rois ror Piarer Piano 
—.....Vicron TaLkinc Macuixe 
—.....Victor Recorps 
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NEW HOTEL WEIRS 


WEIRS, N. H. 


BROADWAY SAVINGS BANK 


Lawrence, Mass. 





July 1, 1914 Accommodates nine seote. Rooms with or 
without bath. Music, dancing, etc. Ladies’ Or- 


DEPOSITS . : -  $4,392,770.44 chestra. June to October. Special rates for June 
SURPLUS : : ‘ 430,624.46 and July. Write for Indian Head booklet and 


DIVIDEND DAYS rates. 


Third Wednesday of 
April and October Sn : a aan Rail inci 





LANCASTER & LANE, Proprietors 


QUARTER DAYS 


Third Wednesday of HO TEL WINNE COE TTE 


January, April, July and October 
THE WEIRS, N. H. 
For the last quarter of a century this 
hank has paid not less than 4% per 
annum, compounded semi-annually. FINEST VIEW OF LAKES AND MOUNTAINS 
Deposits received by mail and pass 
books forwarded. IN NEW ENGLAND 
W. F. Rurrer, President. 


C. O. AnprReEws, Treasurer. 





OPEN UNTIL NOVEMBER THE FIRST 














Mail orders executed promptly and with the most 
conscientious attention. Fine catalog work a specialty. 
Consultations arranged, that your special requirements 


may receive our expert advice. i “ Me 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL — Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains 
On the Ideal Tour. Fine Golf Course. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Boating. Fishing as good, if not the best 
in New England. Fine Motoring, etc. Accommodates three hundred guests. Opens June 17; closes October 12, 
Good Orchestra. Six cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


' W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and 5 Madison Avenue, New York City; after June], 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. Under same management as Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 




















HOTEL ASPINWALL — Lenox, Mass. 
In the heart of the famous Berkshires. 


One of the most fashionable and attractive resort :in this country. Lenox Golf Club a quarter mile from 
hotel. One of the best eighteen-hole courses in New England. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Good livery. Fine 
motoring, etc. Accommodates five hundred guests. Good orchestra. Opens June 25; closes October 12. On the 
Ideal Tour. Two cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. After June 1, 
Mass. Under same management as Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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The Kerosene Engine 
Wins Immense Success! 





Runs on Common Coal Oil—Cives World’s Cheapest Power 


Only a short time this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 “‘ Detroits” 
are in actual use, givi t and ages power ever known. 

The popularity of ‘‘ Detroit’ Kerosene Engines is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. oil frequently 
eosts 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. 

The “ Detroit” produces iter power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. Rune 
ounely well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 

hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the splendid “ Detrolt,”” 

for much less money, does more and better work running on coal oil? Its simplicity, 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. 5 and fuel con- 
ption unde lute control. Children run it with ease. Mounted on skids — easily 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 








You can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 horse-power, inclusive, om 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund every dollar 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly satisfied — you to be the sole jokes 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Our facto 
ee save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit‘ guaran’ 
y our entire capital. 


Detroit Engine Book is “‘ The Book of Revelations ’’ 


Send to-day for the Free Book, giving all the news, all the details about this remarkable 
engine. Tells all about the most successful kerosene engine ever built. 


Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


To the first buyer in every community we will make a very special introductory pric 
weight saves freight. (55) This is « limited offer. Quick action is [epertant. Dash off a line to-day — on a postal — 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 271. Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 








For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


_ J 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles et. Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad at. Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
z pitebere, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave. Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
; ’ . - X. Dallas, Texas. fi 
+ Des Moines, Ia. Salt Lake City, . 
Utah. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Seattle, Wash. 
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CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC =z: 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 17, 1914 


Pupils Recelved for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 

History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble, and String Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class) available 1914. 
The free Privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and 
appearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
vantages to the music student. 

Offices Open for Registration September 10th 

FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager Huntington Avenue, Boston 























Amateur Photographers: Do You Know | 


WHAT CAN BE WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A DONE WITH AN 


HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 


HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 48D CAMERAS 


Am S Ss agen geo ages Soy mayer: will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 
hey give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. 


pov fe Roomy Be, a revelation in compactness and efficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 
Pocket Tenax to the § x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 
Cameras is kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, “37SxommirLe stkeer,’ BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SILVER BLACK FOX 


This elusive aristocrat of the wilds is now turning humble farm folks into 
millionaires.’ The story of how a borrowed capital of $1,300 grew into $2,000,000 
within seven years sounds fairy-like, but is an absolute fact. 

Silver Black and Patch Fox, Mink, Skunk and other fur-bearing animals are 
being raised successfully in capitivity and at great profit. This can be attested 
to by the United States Federal Government, the Canadian Government and 
many ranchers. 





Patch Foxes a Great Investment 


The fur of the patch fox has increased in value 150% during the past year 
and in addition a large number of patch fox litters have contained from one 
to three silver black pups that have sold for thousands. 


Foxes Easier and Less Expensive To 


Raise Than Cattle 


This company will build ranches, and supply animals on easy terms. Or 
will sell you animals and keep them in the Company’s ranches at actual cost. 


ENORMOUS PROFITS IN FUR RANCHING 


Why Not Own One or More Pairs 
of Patch Foxes ? 








St. Georges Bay Fur Company 


JOURNAL BUILDING 
Telephone, Main 4742 BOSTON, MASS. 
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Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a few 


private patients into his home. 


This is a 


splendid opportunity for invalids and semi- 
ids requiring special treatment or, for 


mervous patients who need a change. 
further information address 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


For 





WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
Women — One Man Makes 


$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are being 
opened throughout the country, there 
is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new roves we ly namely, that of 
writing moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 


a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in, 


six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by sending 
@ post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


corporated 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.coper day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths, 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up, 

Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 











Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1 — The address of 3 firms who will print your circulars 
(ger own copy) free. 
— ees of frm who will print your letterheads free. 
3 — 7 you can get envelopes (your return card) 
in 
mt — Address of 50 firms who want commission circulars 


§—Ten firms who furnish you free imprint circulars. 

oe name printed on them.) 
6 —A big combination of several hundred papers and 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very low cost. 
— Copy of the “ Monthly Mail” for you, the great 


osen story mail order magazine and mailing directory. 
ist of 500 reliable circular mailers with whom you 
can exchange and who will help you secure business. 

9 — Copies of “The Mechanical se the “Booster” 


meaning, Roe any | World,” “Mail Order Journal,” 
Magazine,” “ Circular Mailers’ Digest,” “Mail 
Order Advocate,” “Mail Order Herald” and several other 
Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 

on5 The address of 7 syndicates in which you can start 
publishing a magazine of ge own for $1. 

11 — Names of 50 small ti poe which insert your ad 
for a few cents and mail you copies. 

12 — One thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 
which should pay you not less than $10 to $50. 

13 — Three hundred names of people who sent us 25c. 


ies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 
y Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 
he 3 Week” ” Price ‘$1. 
—The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
saline circulars. 
17 — How you can have your ad inserted in publications 
at tase ¢ | publisher’s price. 
All of te above and much more valuable infor- 
c. Address 


etki sa for only 25 
MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Texas 
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This VOS® style of me 
Grand is a sp lendid 

piano, suited for any so 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and _ superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 





Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
bea:vifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo-iston Street, Boston, Mass. 








ESSEX SA VINGS BANK, Lawrence, Mass. 


Incorporated in 1847 The oldest Savings Bank in Lawrence 
— _ HAS NEVER OMITTED A DIVIDEND 

ASSETS - - - $13,260,000.00 

SURPLUS - - - 1,191,000.00 





The Essex Savings Bank affords to persons of moderate means an opportunity of investing 
their money where it will be safe and where it is AVAILABLE in case of need. 


WALTER E. PARKER, President ALBERT I. COUCH, Treasurer 





LACONIA TAVERN 


ON DIRECT ROUTE TO WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The ideal tour for automobiles. 





Half way between Boston and the White 
Mountains. 








H. M. LEWIS, Proprietor 
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Books by ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


FICTION 
ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 


“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a modern 
ee ee liner are graphically described.”— Puitapetpnia LEDGER. 
| 


With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 
On BOARD 
the BEATIC THE BRENTONS 


ANNA CHAPIN RAY 














A careful and sympathetic story of a popular young rector who 
gives up the pulpit for the laboratory. 


“A striking. navel.dealing .with a tremendously vital question and a serious and 
notable piece of work.”— SpprRinGFIELD RepvuBtican. 


With frontispiece. $1.25 net. 











A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


““A romance of tense interest, and yet it gives “Nn ho h d =n th 
opportunity for Miss Ray to reveal her strongly me ol — 0 oa Apis Sage ote d +: ice promt 
sympathetic attitude toward problems which only the | City,o Quebec can fail to be charmed by the local color 
most delicate of diplomacy can solve without an open | f the place with which Miss Ray has filled her present. 
rupture between husband and wife.”— Sprincrietp | ‘ay story.”— New York Press. 

NION. 


$1.25 net. $1.30 net. 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS 

A striking story of social life in Quebec, THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 
handled in a masterful manner. 

“Many intense situations and not a little dramatic 


force in the way in which the story is developed.” —New 
York Times. 


“Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account 
of the last days and fall of the great structure across 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec.”— Boston GLose 


$1.35 net. $1.35 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE TEDDY BOOKS THE SIDNEY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, each. ad = a as tena a. 
Teddy: Her Book. : Lawrence. 

Phebe: Her Profession. 2. Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 

Teddy: Her Daughter. 3. Day: Her Year in New York. 

Nathalie’s Chum. . Sidney at College. 

Ursula’s Freshman. 5. Janet at Odds. 


- Nathalie’s Sister. 6. Sidney: Her Senior Year. 

Miss Ray thoroughly understands young people. ““Anna Chapin Ray has often essayed with success 
irls in particular, and her stories are full of the life and | the difficult task of writing fiction for girls, and here are 
un of the average boy or girl. Her characters are ex- | more of her stories, characterized by clever dialogue, 
tremely natural with their disappointments, faults and | lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 
failures, as well as their successes and virtues.”— Bos- | trations are much above the average.”— Voacur, New 
on JOURNAL. York. 


“ 





THE BUDDIE BOOKS BUDDIE ] 


THE STORY OPA BOY 
. 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 


A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a real live boy and 
his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 
and earnest. 





Fully illustrated. S8vo. $1.30 net, each. 








ANNA CHAPIN RAY 














Palibed 2: 
= Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. “@2an2" 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 
colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 
us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 





A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - = + BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEADY AS THE HILLS 


No fear of carbon deposit, loss of compression or 
overheated cylinders if you use 


sk olarine, 





the oil that won’t break down. Carbon proof, 
friction proof, heat proof. 


USE SOCONY MOTOR GASOLINE 
= 


Standard Oil Company of New York 


New York) Albany 
Buffalo * Boston 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. + 


Unfortunately, few persons haye the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 


‘ worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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* Parkman in new and ideal form” 


Works of Francis Parkman 


POCKET EDITION 


ARKMAN’S works are now given to 

the public in handy pocket form. The 

text is that of the latest issue of each 
work prepared for the press by the distin- 
guished author. He carefully revised and ade 
ded to several of his works in the light of 
new documentary evidence which his pas 
tient researchand untiring zeal extracted from 
the hidden archives of the past. This edition 
therefore includes each work in its final, pers 
fected state, with new indexes. 


Printed in large, clear type on thin, but opaque paper, size 6, 7-8 x 4, 5-8 inches. Iilus- 
trated with photogravure frontispiece, and numerous maps. 12 vols. 8mo. Limp 
morocco, gilt top. Price $18.00 net. Separate works, $1.50 net per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 
France and England in North America 
. Pioneers of France in the New World ; : 3 : 
. The Jesuits in North America 
. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West | 
. The Old Régime in Canada 
V. Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV. 
. A Half Century of Conflict ; 
. Montcalm and Wolfe ; 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac met the Indian War — the pment of eens 
The Oregon Frail ; 





Some Typical Opinions 


I cellent idea to publish the works of a deservedly popular historian in a handy ed- 
a ee ee ena Goa spool A degen pram be carried about 
conveniently and read — = the large and clear and the thin paper 
is really opaque. The edition Ped Landhome nought dy ay tae ieee 

ew York Sun. 


The historian's works in a new and ideal form. A set of books destined to be Boge 
with affection. Itis in just this form that one wishes to have a writer di 
torians for the sheer readableness of his works. Paper and typography are of a tigh cual. 
the end papers and the decorated backs are in good taste and the flexible binding, quiet in 
tone, is grateful to the touch.—Wew York Tribune. 


Little Brown & Go. - Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Beston 
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SEE AMESBURY FIRST 


me Only town of the name in the U.S. A. Wa 


Amesbury, Massachusetts, respectfully solicits the attention 
of manufacturers and home seekers to its many advantages and 
opportunities. 

Factory sites on railroad or tide water at low prices. 

Factories, very desirable—for rent at five cents per square foot 


WATER POWER FOR SALE 
Ninety foot fall, 162 cubic ft. per second capacity, 49 square 
miles water shed area. 
The only idle water power for sale in Massachusetts. 


BUSINESS IS BOOMING 


Come to Amesbury and share in a constantly increasing volume 
of business. 


10,000 population. Ample banking capital. 

43 miles from Boston. Unlimited supply of elec- 
5 miles from Atlantic coast. tricity. 

Situated on tide water. Gas for all purposes. 


Best water supply in state. 


MANUFACTURES 


Boats, carriages, automobile bodies, lamps and accessories; 
hats, shoes and shoe machinery. Skilled labor available. 


To those seeking either summer or all-the-year homes, Amesbury 
offers an ideal location and all the charm of a cultured New England 
community — located on hills overlooking the finest part of the New 
England coast. 


Address: 


AMESBURY BOARD OF TRADE 























Black Rock Estates, Cohasset 


The patrons of the South Shore, especially those of the Nan- 
tasket peninsula, are showing great interest in the sub-division 
known as the Black Rock Estates. 


The Bonelli-Adams Company, of New York and Boston, who 
purchased from Edwin H. Pope a tract of twenty-six acres of land 
fronting on Jerusalem Road and Forest Avenue, has kept these 
estates up to the high standard that Cohasset has always known. 
They have gone to such a great expense in building roads to compare 
favorably with any in this section, that the motorist uses Black 
Rock Road in preference to the lower end of Forest Avenue. 


The general manager, Edward H. Bonelli, deserves great credit 
in bringing to the shore-loving public this beautifully wooded 
tract, situated on the highest shore point between Boston and 
Provincetown. Here the business man, wearied from the heat 
of the city, can locate at Nantasket prices, yet still retain the sur- 
rounding of culture and refinement known only to Cohasset. 


Most of the lots have an excellent view of the broad Atlantic, 
Boston harbor and the Nantasket peninsula, and the Black Rock 
bathing beach is practically at the feet of every cottager on the 
tract. 


The Hingham Water Company is now laying water pipe 
through the property, and with the Green Hill trolley line within 
three minutes distance, the residences have all the conveniences 
of the city. 

Besides the half dozen cottages that the Company is building 
to sell or to lease, the following purchasers have either built, or 
are building: Mrs. Elizabeth Fritzsche of Brookline, Miss Lenora 
McComiskey of the Back Bay, Miss Elizabeth Kiggen of Dedham, 
Mr. James F. Doherty of Brighton, Mr. James D. White of Boston, 
Mr. H. G. Tucker of Avon, Mr. Arthur Mulvey of Cohasset and 
Rufus K. Mulford of Philadelphia. 








For particulars, address BONELLI-ADAMS COMPANY, telephone 1361 
Main, 60 State Street, Boston; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Jerusalem 


Road, Cohasset. 
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